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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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THE WAR AND 
THE PEACE 


On December 7, 1941, many Ameri- 
cans were rudely shaken out of their 
isolationist apathy by the news that 
even great, rich America was no longer 
safe in a world in which men had be- 
come infected with the rabies of 
totalitarianism. We were utterly un- 
prepared; the appeasing policies of our 
State Department seemed only to have 
contributed to the strength of our ene- 
mies; and the nation seemed divided 
within itself between the Cassandras 
and those who would not see. 

Three years almost have passed since 
then. With what groaning of the spirit 
did we awaken in those first days of 
humiliation to the realization that long 
months of toil and dogged battle, often 
with the odds heavily against us, lay 
ahead. With what’ inward pain did 
we read of the smashing victories of the 
Juggernaut beneath the swastika or the 
rising sun. Yet, with what courage 
did we accept our humiliation, fortified 
with the dumb faith that Right would 
one day rise again, that one day we 
would hold in our hands the tools with 
which to finish the job, and go forward 
into battle and win back everything 
that was taken from us, and more. 
Yes, by the waters of Babylon sat we 
down, and wept secret, bitter tears; but 
our waters of Babylon were the work- 


- benches of defense factories, they were 


the trainmg camps of soldiers and sail- 
ors, they were the flying fields, they 
were the desks of executives and clerks, 
and they were the churches throughout 
the land, where we lifted up in prayer 


hearts heavy with the burdens of the — 


war, and where we drew comfort and 
vision for the months to come. . 
Three years almost have passed‘ now. 
And now the foe is on the retreat, and 
our great leaders, made more truly 
supermen by the ideals for which we 
fight than ever were our enemies by 
theirs, “press with vigor on.” The end 
is in sight. And now that; with God’s 
help, we have come thus far, let us give 
thanks to him regularly in our churches 
with renewed devotion, and let us unite 
our prayers that, as the years pass, we 
shall win not only the war, but what is 
of even greater importance, the peace. 
For only with God’s help can we rise 
to stature great enough to do that— 
SHELDON CHRISTIAN in the Evangel. 


AUDIENCE OF ONE 


Johannes Brahms, as one might sur- 
mise from the warmth and simple direct- 
ness of his music, was a man capable of 
infinite kindness and tact. 

Once in the early days of his career 
the great composer went on a concert 
tour with the violinist Joachim. One 
evening, when they were preparing to 
play, they discovered that their audience 
consisted of a solitary man. Joachim was 
all for refunding the man his money and 
canceling the concert, but Brahms de- 
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murred, saying, “We do not owe our 
valiant supporter such disrespect. He 
deserves the best that we can offer.” 

Stepping to the edge of the stage, and 
speaking in a friendly, conversational 
tone, Brahms addressed their lone audi- 
tor thus: “My friend, since you make up 
our entire audience we consider it only 
simple justice to defer to your wishes in 
what we play. What would you like to 
hear?” 

Encouraged by this cordial address, 
the man. named his favorite composi- 
tions, and the two musicians proceeded 
to play. This unique concert proved a 
great delight, not only to the fortunate 
listener, but to the obliging performers 
as well—The Christian Science Monitor. 


DEMOCRACY 


J like to think of democracy in terms 
of the dream of a society in which every 
person shall count; in which all re- 
sources, including the abilities and 
achievements of the unusually com- 
petent, shall be devoted to the good 
of the whole people; in which liberty 
and security shall dwell with justice 
and peace; in which free men shall be 
bound together for the guaranty of free- 
dom for all men. That is a great dream, 
in the pursuit of which we must never 
turn back, but toward which we must 
build a highway for all men everywhere. 


Curtis W. Reese 
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Tuomas S. Kerrier is professor of 
religion at Lawrence College, Appleton, 
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Universalism and the Generations Past 


INETY-FIVE years ago when he published his 


Voice to Universalists Hosea Ballou, whom we 


call Father Ballou, included “A Short Essay on Univer- 


salism,” in which he wrote first of the truths on which 
all who have professed the central Universalist teaching 
have agreed, and then of the changes in thought 
during the fifty years that he had known well. 

All Universalists, he said, agreed on “the final end 
of all sm in the human family and the consequent 
holiness and happiness of all men”; (2) that “the great 
and glorious truth,” as he called it, had its origin in the 
nature of God; (3) that the distinguishing doctrine of 
Universalists was taught in the Scriptures; and (4) 
that “the true Christian life consists in possessing, living 
and acting the spirit of love as manifested in the life 
and teachings of the Divine Master.” 

Then in the plain, simple language for which he was 
famous, Father Ballou spoke of the changes in the 
thinking of Universalists that had taken place in his 
lifetime. He said, “A work entitled Calvinism Im- 
proved, designed to vindicate Universalism, was not 
very essentially different from the views of our Univer- 
salists in general fifty years ago.” 

All that the Universalists of that early day had to 
do was to extend to all men the merciful decrees of God 
that Calvin restricted to a few, and to do the same with 
the vicarious atonement, 

With what gentle courtesy Hosea Ballou dealt with 
the followers of Murray, whose name he never brings 
into the discussion. The few defenders of the faith fifty 
years earlier had had enough to do, he said, in contend- 


ing with their numerous and learned opponents without ° 


retiring to their studies to question the soundness of 
views that they never had doubted and which they 
could use with telling effect. So the doctrines of the 
trinity, of vicarious atonement, of the infinite nature 
of sin, of the justice of endless punishment, of the 
existence of a personal devil and of a place in the 
invisible world called hell were unchallenged by Uni- 
yersalists as the eighteenth century came to an end. 

Then he writes of the mighty work that he himself 
had done in overthrowing these dogmas in these modest 
words, “Then as believers were multiplied . . . it seems 
that Divine Wisdom saw fit to lead some minds to look 


inquiringly into the soundness of many dogmas which 


had been suffered to lie undisturbed in public opinion 
for ages.” 

The mind of Hosea Ballou unquestionably rendered 
the largest service of his generation in putting under 


Universalism a foundation on which it could stand. 


He made men see that Jesus in his many prayers 
acknowledged his dependence on his Father in heaven, 


that he asserted that he was sent by the Father, and 
that all the power he possessed was given him by the 
Father. “So the dogma was given up as resting on no 
better ground than human invention.” 

In this essay the old man makes no reference to the 
Treatise on the Atonement, first published in 1805, a 
book which John Coleman Adams asserted “dominated 
religious thinking for a hundred years.” 

Just fifty years after A Voice to Universalists was 
published, Universalists adopted “the five points” 
(1899) and a generation later the Washington Declara- 
tion (1935). The new wine of thought that was 


_ bubbling could not be confined to the old bottles. 


The generations past in Universalist history, with 
all their changes, have this in common: A God whose 
nature is love and who cannot fail; a leader in Jesus 
who calls us up to a level where race, sect, class and all 
other hatreds shrivel and die; obligations resting on us | 
not to be discharged until we do our utmost for one 
another and for the world; and a right to cherish an 
immortal hope. 

We must not live in the generations past, but if we 
make the heroic story of those generations our own we 
shall do better what the generations to come have a 
right to demand of us. 


ALL SOULS’ SUNDAY IN WARTIME 


S we approach the first Sunday in November, set 
apart in the Universalist Church as All Souls’ 
Sunday, we confront, perhaps as never before in our 
experience, the grim reality of death. That death is a 
reality and the greatest of all realities for millions we 
have many reasons to know. A young British airman, 
afterward killed, named Richard Hillary, wrote The 
Last Enemy. He confessed that to him heroism, 
patriotism and even a better world were “just big, 
meaningless words.” He asserted that the only cer- 
tainty that he knew was the certainty of death. There 
are other airmen who have given different testimony. 
To them heroism, patriotism and a better world are 
the great realities and death an experience on the way 
to something else. Yes, do not all who work in the 
field of religion know well the uncertainty, the fear 
connected with death, even if people do not think of 
it as the only certainty? 

All Souls’ Sunday is dedicated to the proposition of 
Paul, who quoted Isaiah when he said, “As it is written, 
death is swallowed up in victory.” That has been the 
mighty affirmation of Universalism for 175 years. 
“The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” 

In our own experience, within a period of one week, 
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we have heard these statements that attest the grim 
realities of the days through which we are passing: 
“He was an only son.” “The mother had to tell her 
daughter and it simply used her up to face that happy 
girl so glad to see her and to realize what it was that 
she had to say to her.” 

The Universalist churches have a message for this 
tragic hour. In the old days it was given with a 
different emphasis. Then our people said, “We 
celebrate our distinguishing doctrine, the scriptural 
truth that all souls are God’s children and that finally 
by his grace attending them they will be delivered from 
the power of sin and live and reign with him forever 
in holiness and happiness.” 

Some way or other all theological statements today 
do not carry the conviction and the sympathy that are 
in our hearts. Intellectually, we stand on the same 
basic convictions. Emotionally, we realize that we are 
in different times and surrounded by a different 
atmosphere. 

In prayer lies our strength now, not in argument. 
Through sympathizing hearts can be transmitted better 
our message of reassurance. The great mass of people 
who lose their loved ones in this war are not worried 
about hell, they have little doubt about the virtues of 
those who lay down their lives for freedom. If there 
is any hereafter, these boys, they are sure, will share it. 
If there is any God, he will understand. Here is the 
crucial point. We do not have to argue about what 
God will do. The need is to declare with utter convic- 
tion and trust that the power which brought this 
universe into existence is an intelligent and a loving 
power. 


THE UNIFIED APPEAL 


N our last issue we published a statement by the 

general superintendent, Dr. Cummins, urging sup- 
port of the Unified Appeal. We desire to second what 
the general superintendent said. The fact is that by 
this better: method of raising money for the general 
purposes of the denomination, we are reaching more 
people and, therefore, we are getting more money. 
The key to the situation is reaching the people. 
Universalists respond when they know. 

It would not be fair to say that this is the first time 
that our general budget has been balanced, for the 
Million Dollar Drive of some years ago raised money 
enough to balance budgets for some time. And it is 
fair to note that in the present totals given per year 
by our people are included moneys previously raised 
by our financial vice-president through the Loyalty 
Fellowship and by special gifts. Also included are the 
contributions once made directly to the Youth Fellow- 
ship and the General Sunday School Association, as 
well as through quotas. But these facts do not detract 
from the significance of the achievement of Dr. 
Cummins and the Board of Trustees in putting a new 
and better financial system into operation. 

The balancing of budgets by cutting appropriations 
is a thankless task, but it has to be done. Under the 
leadership of Dr. Reamon and Dr. Cummins, it is being 
done with iron determination. But with this deter- 
mination to cut and to live within our income, there 
goes an equally strong purpose to reach all our people 
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with the financial facts, to show them the work that 
money can do, and to secure the help not of one or two 
persons in a parish but of the great majority of our 
people. 


WITH WHAT DIFFERENT FEELINGS 


ITH what different feelings people watch the 

development of the struggle in the Philippine 
Islands. Men in command of the Army and the Navy, 
able to see clearly the strategy and the tactics on both 
sides, are hoping for a knock-out blow io Japan. 
Relatives of interned Americans are hoping and pray- 
ing for their quick liberation and return to their loved 
ones. Philippine leaders are on the qui vive over the 
prospect of the liberation of their homeland. The 
Chinese, far and near, hear the rumor of approaching 
help and in their bitter agony welcome the promise 
of a better day. The Japanese of one class are deeply 
concerned over what is coming and the Japanese of 
another class are buoyed up with false hope by the 
fantastic bulletins put out by their leaders. Filipino 
collaborationists probably are looking for a place of 
refuge and means of transportation to flee for their 
lives. And in all the areas involved, peasants in remote 
places are rising with the sun, hitching the patient 
water buffalo, and starting to work on the land, wonder- 
ing what it is all about and whether the rice paddies 
will make a good crop. 

So from the men of Corregidor who endured the 
tortures of “the death march” and who are thirsting for 
revenge, to the last and least coolie sweating beneath 
his burden, no matter who is giving orders, the millions 
of the Orient with mingled feelings note the advance of 
the banners of the Allied forces. 

It is too late to repine over what might have been. 
We had better reflect on what a strong League of Na- 
tions could have done if it had been equipped with 
police power, had been helped by the United States, 
had been led by statesmen and had moved instantly to 
stop Japan when that lustful empire moved into Man- 


_churia. It all will happen again if we do not profit by 


the bitter experience and equip ourselves to stop future 
aggression. 

Let us be thankful that now we are awake and are 
acquitting ourselves like men. 

Few there are, in all the varying classes of civilized 
men, who do not long for a just and lasting peace. 

The note of certainty in the voice, the moral heights 
that we have climbed, the human goodness that we 
recognize and ourselves exemplify, can step by step 
bring our friends and comrades out of the darkness of 
doubt and into the light of faith. Nor is death, stalking 
the earth though he is, our greatest obstacle to faith as 
we come up to All Souls’ Sunday. With war has come 
the bitterest kind of hatred growing out of cruelty that 
has been as savage as human annals record. To make 
even professed Christians realize that all souls are 
God’s children, Germans and Japanese too, is a task 
that is harder than any that our Universalist fathers 
faced. To stand for a peace that will not be a hard, 
vindictive peace, and on the other hand will not be a 
soft and sentimental peace opening the door to future 
wars, is part of our All Souls’ Sunday mission. If we 
err, let it be on the side of mercy. 
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WE WANT A MAN NOW 


HE Honorable A. Johnson, Mayor of North Hatley 

and one of the leaders of our church, writes us that 
for two years they have been unable to secure a minis- 
ter, that with supplies and lay help they have kept the 
church open, that they want to do more than just keep 
a church open, and that a time of decision has come. 

Tf no liberal minister can be found this little church 
will not close up, but it will turn in some other. direc- 
tion, as it ought to. 

Neither the Baptist nor the Anglican churches of 
North Hatley have resident ministers. There is only 
a Roman Catholic priest. 

Rey. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., of Barre, Vermont, 
who has visited North Hatley, urges us to advertise 
this need. He writes: “North Hatley is full of promise 


for the right man. When I visited the church I had 


forty-three out and a men’s choir of ten voices. There 
is a fine recreational field. The community is in a 
beautiful section of Quebec on the shore of a beautiful 
lake.” 

The mayor writes: “North Hatley is in the heart of 
Quebec’s loveliest. country and on the shores of one of 
its most beautiful lakes. Our lake, Massawippi, is 10 
miles long, and our church and our parsonage are on 
the shore. 


WE ENDORSE EVERY WORD 


ERTAIN very reputable gentlemen of the North- 
western states have prepared an embarrassing 
situation for themselves in adopting a series of resolu- 
tions relative to American citizens of Japanese ancestry. 
The Washington Farmer, in its issue of September 21, 
reports the State Grange Masters of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, California, Idaho, and Montana as recommending 
(1) that all persons of Japanese ancestry be excluded 
from citizenship and permanent residence, or control of 


property, in Continental United States; (2) that all. 


persons of Japanese ancestry resident in the United 
States be deported after the war; (3) that steps be 
taken to present to the American people a constitu- 


tional amendment prohibiting American-born children 


of Japanese parents from becoming citizens, owning 
property, or living permanently within the bounds of 
Continental United States. 

By a rather curious coincidence, the same mail that 
brought the Grange Masters’ resolutions to our desk 
brought also another report intimately related to the 
same subject. It was word from Washington to the 
effect that 135 additional American soldiers of Japanese 
ancestry had been wounded in Europe while wearing 
the uniform of the United States Army. They are 
members of the 442nd Regimental Combat team which 
is composed entirely of Japanese-Americans who have 
been in the thick of the fight in Italy. Among their 
exploits has been the capture of 331 Germans. In this 
regiment are many young men who, only a few months 
ago, were in relocation centers. ; 

We should like to be present when the Grange 
Masters undertake to explain their proposals to those 
wounded American citizens. We should also like to be 
present when the Grange Masters undertake to make 
their resolutions apply to the Japanese-Americans who 
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have been awarded medals for bravery in action. The 
Department of War has a long list of such heroes. 
There are, likewise; some stories of Nisei heroism in the 
South Pacific which will thrill all America when 
military caution permits them to be told. We should 
like to be present when the Grange Masters urge their 
proposals following the publication of those tales. 

It is difficult to deny American rights to men who 
have shed their blood for those rights. The families of 
the dead and the wounded are likewise the heirs to 
some rights by reason of the sacrifices their men have 
made. The Grange Masters will do well to remember 
that those men wounded in Italy, and those others 
killed in the South Pacific, were putting their bodies 
between the forces of Hitler and the folks back home 
when the bullets struck them down, and they went to 
their death believing that we who are back home, in- 
cluding the Grange Masters, would uphold the 
principles for which they bled and died. 

It calls for straight thinking if the American people 
are to be genuinely American in wartime, and the 
Grange Masters have made a mistake which is com- 
monly made when passions are high. They have 
charged an entire group with the sins of some in- 
dividuals of the group. If this principle is to govern, 
then not one of us is safe. The truly American way is 
to judge each man as an individual, giving him credit 
for virtues and charging him with his vices. To aban- 
don this principle is to abandon all our fathers died to 
establish—The Christian Advocate. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


When Fred C. Leining spoke at the recent conven- 
tion in Watertown and told of the new church started 
by our Hornell church at Loon’ Lake, New York, a 
procession formed, led by George W. Boyle, to take 
money to him for the Repair Fund, and $111.30 was 
in his right hand and uncounted change in his left when 
the procession had moved by. Such is native eloquence 
plus a good cause. 

“There is no trick in growing old,” said Channing 
Pollock. “Anybody can do it if he takes time enough. 
But why not stay young? Anybody can do that too 
if he will watch his step.” 


FOURTH REPORT 


of the 


125m Anniversary Fund 


A total of $31,000 has now been reached in all parts 


of the 125th Anniversary Fund. The directors deeply 
appreciate the widespread interest in their efforts and 
the unsolicited gifts of all sizes which Universalists 
have sent in. 


The Board of Directors 
Universalist Publishing House 
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History Points the Way 


Robert Cummins 


HE legal, or legislative, organization of the Uni- 

versalist Church is composed of five factors: (1) 
Officers of the Universalist Church of America and 
members of its Board of Trustees; (2) the president, 
not more than three vice-presidents, secretary and 
treasurer of each State Convention in fellowship; (3) 
state, regional, or provincial superintendents; (4) all 
ordained ministers: in fellowship; and (5) two lay 
delegates from each’ parish in fellowship, who shall be 
members of the parish they represent. 

We shall have a strong, working, growing church 
when these five factors (or, better still, when all 
Universalists, serving in whatever capacity) are 
properly co-ordinated, each being vitally connected 
organizationally and related to all the other factors. 
The problem for us, as our history so clearly shows, 
is to bring about this efficient co-ordination of the 
whole. Some individuals will readily enough claim to 
be Universalists, but will have nothing to do with 
_anything Universalist other than themselves. Many 
will interest themselves in the local parish who know 
nothing and care less about the State Convention of 
which they themselves and their church are essential 
parts. To a still larger number, the Universalist Church 
of America, of which they are just as much a part as, 
being Americans, they are citizens of the United States 
of. America, is only a vague name. Our people on the 
whole, and certain of our ministers, do not as yet hold 
the true conception of relationship between individual 
well-being and a strong church. We fix our attention 
on the individual and forget the individuals. 


as he pleases. We don’t want a captain for our crew, 
rules for the game. 

Churchmanship is an art, which, like any of the 
arts, has to do with relationships—in this instance, with 
relationships peculiar to the church. Effective church- 
manship should be one of the very first claims on the 
interest of Universalist men and women. And one of 
the first necessities of effective churchmanship is 
appreciation of the purpose for which the church 
exists—development of consecrated ethical character. 

Self-reformation is the most difficult of all forms 
of reformation. Nevertheless, we must attack with 
courage the problem of necessary changes. 

As we think of the confusion which, at times, has 
prevailed in Universalism, and the various strategies 
which might be proposed, we realize the earnestness 
with which many of our people are seeking a way out 
of present difficulties. Can we suggest a simple, 
realizable program for the immediate future? I am 
convinced (whatever it is to be in detail) it must grow 
out of at least three emphases: (1) A new consecration 
to God; (2) an elimination of duplication in programs 
of allied organizations, as a step in the direction of a 
union of Universalism; and (3) a complete and whole- 
hearted union, which shall take the form of a depart- 


We are | 
likely to do very poor teamwork because each one does . 


mentalized church. These seem to me to be the 
emphases we must have in order to create a Universal- 
ism which can face, with adequate strength, either an 
unjust economic order, or a warring world. If we 
could experience a new consecration and get our own 
house in order as an immediate strategy, we could 
more quickly make our contribution toward the 
reformation of the world. To qualify as competent 
creators of a new and better world, we must first create 
an effective fellowship in our own Universalist Church. 
We need a new consecration to God. 

The Universalist Church cannot look to the future 
with any assurance whatsoever that it carries with it 
a guarantee of immortality. The church of any genera- 
tion is exactly what the people in control of it in that 
generation make it. It is a serious and solemn responsi- 
bility to be an officer or a leader of a church at any 
time, but this responsibility is even heavier just now. 
We are feeling our way along new paths. The old 
signposts are down. We must be alive to new oppor- 
tunities and be very certain that the institution we 
control is so managed that it contributes its worthiest 
answer to questions we all face. 

Leadership does not make the church the private 
possession of the leader. The position, whatever it 
may be (of usher, or treasurer, parish priest, editor, 
superintendent), is not given anyone to allow him to 
indulge his love of power or personal bias. He is there 
to lead in such a way as will produce the desired 
results. If he does not do this, he should be replaced 
by one who will secure the results. We are responsible 
to God and to man to see to it that our church 
functions to full capacity. If, to this end, alterations 
are%talled for (whether in personnel or organization), 
let’s have the alterations. The church is the thing that 
is all-important. 

Successful churches are developed not only by 
strong preaching and faithful pastoral care, but by 
good organization. Congregations may be aroused and 
inspired by messages from the pulpit but churches 
grow in strength and spirituality through service; and 
the largest service is made possible through efficient, 
effective organization and the democratic assignment 
and execution of responsibilities. 

A crowd of people (anyone and everyone giving his 
unexpert opinion about anything and everything) is 
not necessarily either an organization or a democracy. 
It may be a mob. There are 80,000 counted Univer- 
salists, but, as such, they may not constitute an 
organization. We have a General Sunday School 
Association, an Association of Women, a Youth 
Fellowship, a Publishing House, but, separately or 
together, they need not constitute the Universalist 
Church of America. To become a church, the parts 
become merged into the whole; and the whole is not 
coequal with its parts. 


Unorganized forces can be dangerous. Consider 
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the marvelous organization of a symphony orchestra. 
Not a single instrument can be spared, but the bass 


section does not go off on a spree. Its every effort is 


submerged to the harmony and well-being of the 


. orchestra as a whole. 


Universalism alone envisions a fellowship capable 
of transcending all differences of race, nationality, and 
class. It alone aspires to speak in language which 
everyone can understand. Yet who will dare say that 
we have succeeded in doing this elementary duty? 
Too few of the people in our churches really under- 
stand their own faith and -can interpret it to others. 
Fewer still can distinguish its vital core. Many do 
not even feel the necessity of trying to make the 
distinetion; or, what is harder still, the need of under- 
standing the convictions of those who are following a 
different way of life. < 

How has it come about that we have failed so 
signally in doing this? Why are there so many other- 
wise intelligent people who are strangers to their own 
religion? I venture to suggest that it is because of a 
basie fault which runs through all our education, or 
lack of it—loss of the sense of proportion. By this 


‘I mean loss of the conviction that there are some things 


so important to successful living in any social order 
that each one must know them, whatever else he leaves 
undone. 

Were one tenth the energy. which is spent year 


after year in retracing the early history of our church 


and the achievements of a few outstanding Univer- 
salists and observing anniversaries, to be given 
over to a systematic study of the church’s present 
program and practice, we would not now be facing the 


-task of today as lamentably ill equipped as we are. 


It has always been true, and is particularly so 
today, that the work of the world is done by compact, 
efficient organization—such organizing as _ utilizes 
individuals and subsidiary organizations so as to cause 
them to lift and act together. Such procedure is not 
to destroy or to discourage individual initiative and 
personal responsibility. For the first hundred years 
of our history we bungled wretchedly in this matter of 
organizing. It is only within comparatively recent 
times that any sort of successful attempt has been 
made toward more efficient organization of our poten- 
tial forces. 

* * * 

The smallest grouping of Universalists is the 
society, or parish, or church. There is no fixed line of 
distinction between these three names used to desig- 
nate the local group. Up to about 1870 the commonest 
name was “society.” Today we speak of the parish, 
or of the church. Usually the parish (which derives 
from New England usage) is the business organization, 
the church being distinctively religious in character. 
We strive desperately to discourage this dual form of 
organization. Church is the all-important factor. 
Society and parish have little place in the long view 
of the historic Christian church. 

Our first organized society was that at Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. The same year that the brokenhearted 
and persecuted young Englishman, John Murray, 
landed at Good Luck on the Jersey coast, another 
Englishman brought a copy of Relly’s book, Union, to 
Gloucester. The man in New Jersey and the man in 
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Massachusetts were both at work. The book gathered 
a company and made Rellyans of them before they 
ever heard of Murray. Then, when they did hear of 
Murray, they prepared to receive him. He went to 
Gloucester and organized our first American parish. 
That was in 1773. Then followed organizations at 
Oxford, Boston, and elsewhere, until in 1800 we had 
about thirty-five societies scattered from Pennsyl- 
vania to Maine and extending west into New York 
State. 

Some (we may, with certainty, say most) of these 
societies were simply occasional gatherings to hear 
some preacher who chanced along. Meetings were 
held in groves, schoolhouses, halls and barns. Some 
built meetinghouses, opened them when the preacher 
came, then closed them. But few attempted a full- 
time resident ministry, and none of them so much as 
dreamed of anything beyond a mere preaching minis- 
try. Many of these’societies came and went like dew 
before the sun. Think of what might have happened 
had those early preachers harnessed their potentials 
organizationally. In any event, scores of what appear 
to us now in old yearbooks as having been churches 


* were nothing other than sporadic gatherings, not at all 


churches as we understand churches today. 

The following is taken from the report of one of 
these “societies,” as made at the convention of 1792. 
Even today it has a familiar ring: “The brethren in 
this place are averse to system, and generally walk as 
it seemeth right to every man.” Later records show 
that “the brethren” walked right into oblivion. And 
here is a gem about Newport, Rhode Island. “Those 
that are at Newport join neither with the world nor 
with each other. To avoid being tangled with what 
they deem a yoke of bondage, they keep from even 


_ the appearance of assembling at any time.” And so 


today we have no church at Newport, Rhode Island. 

Just as it is impossible to build a strong local 
church by a coming together of individuals, each of 
whom goes his own way, so it is impossible to build 
the Universalist Church of America if each local 
church goes its own way, or if any one of the auxiliary 
groups goes its own way. Our movement, at long last, 
appears to be away from stark individualism toward a 
sense of community. The very earliest effort to achieve 
united action seems to have been in New Hampshire, 
when, about 1778, the churches in Warwick, Jaffrey 
and Richmond formed an “association.” 

In 1785, at the instigation of Murray, the Oxford 
(Massachusetts) Association of Churches was formed, 
bringing together five parishes (nine laymen and four 
ministers). They met and suggested a common name 
for each: “Independent Christian Society, commonly 
called Universalist.” And they drew up a pattern 
constitution and bylaws for all to adopt. Three out 
of the five accepted the fruits of their combined wis- 
dom, but the other two kept on doing just as they 
pleased. This Oxford Association held three meetings 
before it died: Its members held to pure congrega- 
tionalism (the local church doing as it pleases). 

The first substantial effort to pull together all 
known local societies was that resulting in the gather- 
ings at Philadelphia in-1790. Those good people met 
for fourteen days, the longest gathering of its kind 
on record. Yet, little wonder, when we see that 
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they were called to devise “one uniform code of 
Divine Worship, one method of ordaining suitable 
persons to the ministry, one consistent way of 
administering the Lord’s Supper, and whatever else 
may seem desirable when the Convention meets.” 
They did their work with rare ability, those seven 
preachers and ten laymen, who represented eight 
churches. They adopted principles of belief, formu- 
lated a plan of government, agreed that the matter of 
administering the ordinances should be left to the 
individual conscience, passed some excellent resolu- 
tions on the education of children, against war, against 
holding slaves. 

First legitimate parent of our present organization, 
however, was that held at Oxford in 1793, although 
the exact form as we havet today does not come into 
being for 100 years from that time (1893). In the 
meantime, there.grew up the Eastern Association for 
the District of Maine, the Northern Association 
(Vermont, New Hampshire, and a part of New York 
State), the Southern Association (Rhode Island and 
Connecticut) , the Western Association (the remainder 
of New York State). For many years, these associa- 
tions and many others assumed for themselves sepa- 
rately all the powers which today reside only in the 
Universalist Church of America. However, govern- 
ment by association seems to have been one step ahead 
of pure congregationalism. 

In 1828, the five associations in Maine organized 
the “Maine State Convention.” New Hampshire and 
Connecticut foilowed in 1832, Vermont in 1833, and 
Massachusetts in 1834. But it took eleven more years 
to convince New Yorkers that the well-being of the 
state as a whole was of greater importance than the 
well-being of each of the five associations within New 
York State. 

But the states legislated at cross purposes. 
were no uniform laws or procedures, no one to summon 
united action in large denominational enterprises. 
Maine had set itself up as a “distinct and independent 
religious body, having the right to transact its own 
business without the intervention of any other body 


whatsoever.” Well, I don’t have to venture off Beacon 
Hill today to discover the same sentiment. Certainly 
there is no call to go as far as Maine. But the 


1830’s were days of States’ rights. Today we should 
be sufficiently alert to realize that such things as 
flood control, for example, or soil conservation, are 
far bigger than any lone state can cope with. In any 
event, what we had in the 1830’s was not a church 
but twenty or more little denominations, each seeing 
only itself. 

We often think of our church as having been born 
in 1770, but it would be far more accurate to fix the 
date at 1866, for it was in that year that this unorgan- 
ized. and disorganized mass began to take form and 
order. Sawyer and Brooks and Eddy had gone up 
and down and across the country, speaking, writing, 
urging. Then, at last, the dream began to shape up. 
We had passed through government by the individual, 


by the parish; by the association and by the state’ 


into government by the General Convention. And in 
the years just passed we moved into a still better 
status, that of a church. 


There — 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


In 1897 (the year I was born) and in Chicago 
(where I wasn’t born)—all of which is beside the 
point—the sentiment ran high for a new office, that 
of the general superintendency; and in 1898, led by 
Dr. C. Ellwood Nash, over two thirds of the ministers 
signed what came to be known as the Chicago 
Covenant. It read: 


We, the ordained ministers of the Universalist Church, 
profoundly desiring to give full proof of our ministry, by 
making the utmost of our united strength in the upbuilding 
of the divine kingdom on earth, and in order to promote a 
deeper unity of purpose among ourselves through the cul- 
tivation of a spirit of loyalty and subordination in the prac- 
tical administration of the Church, hereby mutually covenant 
with each other, and solemnly pledge to our beloved Church, 
that we will at all times hold ourselves in-due subjection to 
the authorities and policies of the Universalist Church, ‘to 
that end subordinating when needful our personal prefer- 
ences, and that we will earnestly endeavor to sustain the ap- 
pointed authorities of the Church, and to carry into effect 
the policies adopted by the Convention. 


This was tacitly understood to be a measure look- 


_ ing toward the appointment of a general superintend- 


ent, whose function should resemble “that of a Bishop 
or Archbishop” as far as the temper of our church 
permits. Dr. Isaac M. Atwood, father of Dr. John 
Murray Atwood, was then dean of the Theological 
School at St. Lawrence University. Dr. Atwood was 
chosen. The very first of my predecessors took office, 
therefore, only forty-six years ago. Dean J. M. At- 
wood tells me that in those days his father “carried 
around in his hatband the entire business of the Gen- 
eral Convention.” Dr. W. H. McGlauflin succeeded 
Dr. Atwood. Then came in succession the men known 
and loved by most of us today, Dr. John Smith Lowe 
and Dr. Roger F. Etz. 

While we give to our national officer the title of 
general superintendent, this does not at all imply that 
its incumbent has any governing power (ask either 
of my worthy predecessors if you don’t believe me). 
Our general superintendent is the appointee of the 
Board of Trustees. He is now “the executive officer of 
the church,” at all times responsible to the trustees 
and to the General Assembly. Our church is governed 
by its General Assembly, and, between the sessions 
of the General Assembly held biennially, by the trus- 
tees (who, during the interim, are the General Assem- 
bly, vested with its powers). 

The Universalist Church is today adjusting jiself 
to an environment which is changed entirely from 
that in which it was born and in which it spent more 
than the first hundred years of its life. The law is 
that when an environment has changed, most of the 
old organisms which grew up in the old environment, 
and were shaped by it, are too hardened in the “cake 
of custom” to change to meet the needs of the new 
environmert, and so must reform or perish. The 
church is now in the process of finding itself in its new 
enviorment, and so\must reform or perish. The 
itself. This fact we must bear in mind, keeping our 
eye on the ball, and not being pulled off balance by 
personal considerations, emotional attachments, or 
oratorical bombasts. The development has been long 
in making and is now come to a head. 
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Our church today is enlarging and perfecting its 
organization. The forward movement is on. There 
have been gains in morale, gains in numbers, gains in 
the things of the spirit. For four years we have 
watched with pride and satisfaction our Department 
of General Field Work, under which more than twice 
the number of churches have been served than ever 
before. The Department of Youth Activities went 
beyond the more limited organization of the old 
Y.P.C.U. to include all Universalist youth in a “fellow- 
ship,’ and it is this department which carries the 
heavy load of our Men-in-Service Program. Being 
rapidly perfected is our Unified Appeal, drawing what 
were a dozen different askings into one dignified appeal 
in the name of the church. And one day soon, we 
hope, this Unified Appeal, plus much that will go with 
it, will be handled by a Department of Business Ad- 
ministration and Finance. This department has been 
authorized by the trustees and will come into being 
when a suitably qualified person to head it can be 
secured. At a recent meeting of the trustees, Dr. 
Reamon spoke of our needing a Department of Public 
Relations. No one who has sat on the Central Plan- 
ning Council is unmindful of the hours of discussion 
devoted by that body to ways and means of bringing 
into being a Department of Religious Education, parts 
or divisions of which might fall naturally into the 
Children’s Division, the Youth Division, and the Adult 
Division. The G.S.S.A. works with children. It might 
more effectively become .the Children’s Division of 
the Church’s Department of Education. The U.Y.F. 
deals with youth. And the A.U.W. deals with women 
adults (why exclude the men? both are adults). The 
women have done wonders in this business of unifica- 
tion. The old W.N.M.A. is now the more inclusive 
A.U.W. And the A.U.W. Board is meeting formally 
for the specific purpose of considering how our women’s 
organization may best fit into a departmentalized 


‘church. Formation of the Central Planning Council 
‘was itself a great forward step in this same direction. 
_ Less than a decade ago there was not so much as a 


Council of Executives. Only a few years ago there was 
no Central Fellowship Committee. One day we'll look 
back and wonder how we ever got along without a 
Department of the Ministry. 

Deliberations are about to start, by a joint com- 
mittee of the Publishing House Board and the church 
trustees, to see if a Department of Publications can be 
set up—a department of which the Publishing House 
will be a part. Certainly a church should have a 
strong publishing arm of its own, one upon which it 
can rely, whose journal is a Universalist Leader, and 
whose officials are responsible to the church and elected 
biennially. 

A departmentalized church! Yes! Findings of the 


‘Forward Together Program pointed unmistakably in 


this direction. It has been voted as a matter of course 
by the trustees. And it received the unanimous vote 
of the enlarged conference of the Central Planning 
Council which met this past summer at Ferry Beach. 
Live, progressive spirits are working for it, praying 
for it. Centralization is hardly the word. Certainly 


‘dictatorship is not. Departmentalization points in the 
‘direction of group planning—planning not. by one per- 


son, or one organization, but by the group (democracy! 
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not dictatorship). A departmentalized church is a 
functional organization, designed to bring order out of 
disorder, efficiency out of overlapping. We wish to 
keep abreast of truth, utilizing the most effective 
means of attaining the best ends. We want to cast 
off all bigotry, all boasting. And the need is for 
objectivity, expansiveness, generosity. 

Let’s have a church—a church which we actually 
join and become a part of, one in which everyone 
stands up, eager to be counted, one which requires of 
us intelligent devotion, sacrificial giving, one which 
demands of us that we be builders. 


FALL CONFERENCE AT ATTLEBORO 


The Southern Massachusetts-Rhode Island Univer- 
salist churches will hold a fall conference on Wednes- 
day, November 15, at the North Attleboro, Massachu- 
setts, Universalist church. The afternoon session will 
begin at four o’clock and will be in charge of repre- 
sentatives of the Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
Association of Universalist Women under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Walter H. Hilton, president of the Rhode 
Island Association of Universalist Women. Mrs. Jennie 
Nichols, president of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Rhode Island, will speak on “The Need 
of Temperance Today.” 

The conference supper will be served at 6 p. m. 

The evening service will be held at 7:30, and will 
be in charge of Rey. Albert F. Harkins, the new pastor 
of the North Attleboro Universalist church. Arthur 
C. K. Hallock, director of Massachusetts Child Coun- 
cil, will speak on “Juyenile Delinquency Today.” ' 


WE WORK 


First Universalist Church folk responded splendidly 
to the call of Edwin Haas, chairman of -the House 
Committee, for volunteer labor in cleaning the church 
this fall. Forty individuals came with pails, mops, 
dust cloths, vacuum cleaners and other equipment, and 
for three evenings put in a total of approximately: 150 
working hours. The church auditorium was cleaned, 
pews were washed, woodwork polished and upholstery 
vacuumed. The walls in the assembly :room .of the 
church school were washed, woodwork cleaned. and 
polished, and floors mopped. The women's parlor was 
also cleaned, curtains dry-cleaned and rehung, and 
furniture covering laundered. The electric lighting 
circuits throughout the building were ‘repaired and 
checked for efficiency. Howard Leach,' our sexton, has 
kept the place in order since the cleaning bee and one 
cannot but feel a sense of well-being when one comes 
into the building now. 

The task is not yet finished. There is more to do 
and we must still call on our people for volunteer labor. 
Hard work? Yes. Since when has.manual labor lost 
the status of dignity in the American democracy? We 
are proud of those who willingly and generously re- 
sponded to this call to service. “So built we the wall 

. for the people had a mind to work.” (Nehemiah 
A: 6. ) The Outlook, First Universalist .. Church, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Another Series of Splendid Conventions 


for New Yorkers 
Fred C.-Leining 


HE thrill of the 119th annual sessions of the Uni- 

versalist churches of New York State in All Souls’ 
Church in Watertown, October 3-5, came on the final 
day in the report of the-state superintendent when he 
called attention to the progress of the new church at 
Loon Lake. This property was an abandoned edifice, 
situated on the main highway from Wayland to 
Hornell, about 15 miles* from Hornell. A lease was 
secured from the remaining trustees late in July and 
then began five weeks of hard work in the terrific heat 
of August for Dr. Ellis E. Pierce, Kenneth Downey and 
Donald Nesbit of the Hornell church. They succeeded 
marvelously in giving the building a new roof and the 
sanctuary a new ceiling, which, with other improve- 
ments, transformed the wrecked building into a beauti- 
ful rural church. The opening service was held on 
September 3 with a congregation of one hundred 
twenty-five and an offering of $150. The state superin- 
tendent called attention to the need of $500 for the 
final payment on the repairs. This announcement was 
sufficient for George W. Boyle of Little Falls to rise 
with his contribution, and then a. processional began 
with delegates placing their offerings in the hands of 
the state superintendent. The total was $111.30, and 
other contributions have reduced the indebtedness to 
approximately $300. Loon Lake has a large summer 
colony, and the native population will surely give the 
church an average congregation of forty-five. Dr. 
Pierce will make the trip each Sunday for evening 
services, so that the church will be an all-year 
enterprise. 

The convening organizations were the New York 
Association of Universalist Women, the Miuinisters’ 
Association, the Sunday School Association and the 
New York State Convention of Universalists. 


Tuesday’s Sessions 


The annual reports of the officers and departmental 
chairman of the Association of Universalist Women on 
Tuesday showed that the organization had made 
splendid progress during the year. The address of 
welcome was given by Mrs. Robert T. Clark of Water- 
town, and Mrs. H. P. Goettel of Central Square 
responded on behalf of the delegates. Mrs. Elizabeth 
H. Frederick of the American Unitarian Association 
was the speaker at the Friendship Luncheon, with 
Mrs. George Tolbert of Watertown serving as toast- 
mistress. Mrs. Frederick said: “Prejudices are an 
expense that people can ill afford with their cost in war, 
race riots, suffering and loss of life. Since prejudices 
are usually based on things unknown and ignorance or 
social pressure, because individuals give in to crowd- 
mindedness, ignorance can be cured by working with 
the people against whom prejudices are aimed in some 
co-operative community enterprise to achieve a 
common goal. We can do something to rid hearts of 


the prejudices and enmities which cause wars.” The 
afternoon was devoted to a conference on program 
planning, led by Mrs. Max A. Kapp of Canton; a 
sketch on “The Question of Co-operatives”; a discussion 
period with the state chairmen and moving pictures on 
China. 

The officers for the ensuing year are as follows: 
President, Mrs. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Syracuse; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Max A. Kapp and Mrs. Clayton S. 
Ingison, Watertown; recording secretary, Mrs. Harry 
Rice, Rochester; financial secretary, Mrs. Carl Reustle, 
Buffalo; treasurer, Mrs. Norman Barth, Rochester; 
director, Mrs. H. P. Goettel, Central Square. 


The Ministers’ Meeting 


The Ministers’ Association had Dr. Weston A. Cate 
of Rochester, president of the National Universalist — 
Ministers’ Association, as its speaker om Tuesday morn- 
ing. He presented a Bible to Rev. Robert E. Davis of 
Carthage in recognition of his ordination, also a year’s 
membership in*the Association. Dr. Cate spoke on 
“Our Task,” calling attention to the vital work under- 
taken by the Association. He declared that the need 
of recruits for the Universalist ministry is immediate 
and that the Association was giving attention to the 
finding of young people with this aptitude. He com- 
mended the Commission on Literature for its recent 
leaflets and the Executive Board of the Universalist 
Church of America for its policy of a balanced budget. 
Dr. Charles Rebert, head of the Department of Psy- 
chology of St. Lawrence University, delivered an 
address on “Minister and Pastor as Mental Hygienist.” 
He said: “Religion has its origin and support in dis- 
satisfactions with life, resulting from reflections on the 
failure of life to satisfy primary desires. These primary 
desires are for mastery, social approval, security, 
love and affection. When any are thwarted, the result 
is conflict and neurosis. The modern minister must be 
able to discover which of the primary drives are being 
thwarted and guide the mentally sick individual back 
into the paths of health and happiness.” Dr. Cornelius 
Greenway spoke on “The Successful Church.” He 
called attention to the recent Gallup Poll which showed 
that 97 per cent of the people regarded the sermon as 
the most important part of the church service. He said: 
“Ministers must be lamplighters in this dark, storm- 
tossed world. People have allowed the lights to go out 
and it is the duty of ministers to be immediate lamp- 
lighters. If great preaching is on the decline, the fault 
is ours. Current-event and book-review sermons will 
never elevate or save a people.” 

The officers for the ensuing year are; President, 
Rey. George A. Gay, Middleport; vice-president, Rev. 
Harold W. Haynes, Herkimer; secretary-treasurer, 
Rev. William J. Metz, Central Square. 
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The State Convention Opens 


The address of welcome was given by Roy F. Hayes, 
moderator of All Souls’ Church, on Tuesday afternoon. 
Rey. Robert Wells Young, vice-president of the Water- 
town Ministers’ Association, gave the welcome to the 
city. Dr. Max A. Kapp of Canton, president of the 
New York State Convention of Universalists, responded 
on behalf of the convention. Rev. Carleton M. Fisher, 


Bufialo, delivered the occasional sermon. He said: “If * 


we have clearly professed that injustice, inequality and 
poverty in the midst of abundance ought not to be, 
then human tears, that flow down in a mighty stream 
today, and the human hearts that are being shattered 
by unutterable grief will haunt you and me to our 
dying day unless we cast off our cloaks of polite 
indecisions and devote ourselves unflinchingly to the 
difficult and seemingly insurmountable tasks of social 
salvation.” The communion service was conducted by 
Dr. Harold H. Niles, pastor of All Souls’ Church, and 
Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Syracuse, with nine clergy- 
men serving as deacons. The offering for the Theo- 
logical School of St. Lawrence University amounted to 
$71.30. 

Liu Liang-mo, a former morale officer of the Chinese 
Army, was the speaker on Tuesday evening. He was 
introduced by Dr. Weston A. Cate of Rochester. He 
reported that after one hundred fifty years of Christian 
missionary work in China only 1 per cent of the 
Chinese are Christian. “The reason is in the fact,” he 
said, “that we have seen the missionaries represent one 
way of life while the merchants worshiping money and 
the soldiers bringing death represented another way of 
life. The lack of a real belief in the fatherhood of God 
and brotherhood of man is the real cause of the Second 
World War. It began with the capture of Manchuria 
by Japan. China is failing now because the present 
leaders of China are unwilling to give the genuine 
democracy that the people are demanding.” 


} Wednesday’s Sessions 


The Sunday School Association used Wednesday 
for its annual business meeting and conferences which 
were led by Miss Susan M. Andrews, Boston; Mrs. 
George F. Hayes, Watertown; Rey. Carleton M. Fisher, 
Buffalo; Mrs. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Syracuse; Rev. 
Julia M. Tobey, Perry; and Dr. Angus H. MacLean, 
Canton. The morning speaker was Miss Andrews on 
“Where Are the Leaders?” She urged the tapping of all 
resources for leaders, including the older members of 
the congregation, those who could give only part-time 
assistance on some project, young people who could 
work under direction, and even outsiders who might 
give special assistance. She recommended a week-end 
retreat as especially valuable for closer fellowship 
among the workers, attendance at summer institutes 
and conventions, and a visitation to other church 
schools. Pledges and contributions were solicited by 
the state superintendent at the banquet for the year’s 
work, and the total was $225. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: President, 

Mrs. Weston A. Cate; vice-president, Rev. Robert E. 
Davis, Carthage; secretary, Miss Alice K. MacBride, 
Syracuse; treasurer, Mrs. Harry Apman, Middletown; 
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directors, Rev. George H. Welch, Be netOvet, and 
Miss June Thaxter, Middleport. 


The Luncheon Speaker 


Harold B. Johnson, editor and publisher of the 
Watertown Times, was the speaker at Wednesday’s 
luncheon, attended by the ministers and laymen. 
Dr. Benjamin B. Hersey of New York City presided. 
Mr. Johnson said: “If we would eliminate war for all 
time, we must likewise eliminate causes which promote 
war, and that means we must eliminate injustices. 
If we co-operate to build a better civilization, trade 
and good will will come. The life of the church in the 
postwar period will be more vigorous than in the 
generations before because these boys realize the mean- 
ing and purpose of the church in building a. better 
world.” 


Reports 


Dr. Emerson H. Lalone and Rev. Charles A. 
Wyman reported for the Universalist Publishing House 
at the afternoon session. Both emphasized the faithful 
service of the House to the denomination, to liberal 
religion and to social reform. Attention was called to 
the goal of 1,250 new subscribers to THe Curtstian 
Leaver and $125,000 to be added to the funds of the 
corporation for continued service to the cause. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, general superintendent, con- 
gratulated the session on the splendid co-operation of, 
Universalist churches of New York State in the Unified 
Appeal, which achieved a record as a total in denomi- 


‘national giving to the national organization. He stated 


that over 100,000 pieces of literature had been sent to 
7,000 Universalist young people in the armed forces. 

The following reports were given: Credentials Com- 
mittee, Rev. Roy J. Hatt, Cortland; Nominating 
Committee, Rev. Harold W. Haynes, Herkimer; Execu- 
tive Board, Dr. Fred C. Leining, Syracuse; treasurer, 
Fay C. Parsons, Cortland; Committee on Necrology, 
Rev. William J. Metz, Central Square; Fellowship 
Committee, Rev. Harold W. Haynes; Theological 
School, Dean John Murray Atwood. 

The treasurer’s report showed a remarkable invest- 
ment profit in the convention’s portfolio, amounting to 
nearly $30,000. The year ended with a splendid 
balance, following a benevolent record of $8,246.76. 
The delegates presented the offerings of the churches 
for the Ministers’ Pension Fund, which were received 
on October 1, Pension Sunday. The total was 
$1,480.25. 

The banquet was held at the supper hour in the 
First Presbyterian Church with an attendance of over 
200. Dr. A. Lynn Booth of Utica was toastmaster. The 
program was of a hilarious nature. Dr. Booth argued 
for the sanity of the clergy, and a group carried on 
antics to prove otherwise. 

Dr. George C. Baner of Akron, Ohio, was the 
evening speaker, his subject, “Something New Under 
the Sun.” He was introduced by Dr. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon. He said: “Throughout all time there has 
always been something new. Jesus brought the new 
when he opposed the policy of an eye for an eye. Our 
nation brought something new in freedom ‘to realiza- 
tion, and our misfortune due to our materialism is that 
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we have been too blind to see the new in the present 
tragedy. As Universalists we have no right to sit and 
be satisfied with what we have done in past genera- 
tions. It is up to us, as our gift to posterity, to aid in 
building a better world and sacrificing for it.” 


Thursday’s Session 


The report of the state superintendent was given on 
Thursday morning, and he called attention to the 
advance and progress in the churches at Little Falls, 
All Souls’ Church in Brooklyn, Perry and Hornell. 
The churches in Perry and Hornell received honorable 
mention last year, and they were given prolonged 
applause for appearing again on the Honor Roll. The 
Woodbury Memorial-Church in Hornell, which receives 
aid from the convention, has the distinction of starting 
another new Universalist church. The symposium on 
“What to Do” was conducted by Dr. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon, Dr. Ellis E. Pierce and Mrs. Weston A. Cate. 
Their discussion centered on an adequate ministry to 
the returned boys and girls from the war. 

Mrs. Jane Leining Love of Syracuse was the speaker 
at the luncheon. She is the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Fred C. Leinmg and is a probation officer of the Onon- 
daga County Children’s Court. Her topic was 
“Juvenile Delinquency.” She was introduced by Dr. 
John Murray Atwood of Canton. She said: “Parents 
are the primary cause of delinquency, certainly in eight 
out of ten cases. Divorce, unhappy home life, the 
employment of mothers, are all contributory causes 


whereby the child is not receiving the repeated love . 


of the same people. Where the child feels that he is 
not wanted, delinquency is certain. Churches should 
help in the education of parents through study clubs. 
It is a fact that the average parent does not know his 
inefficiency. The Roman Catholic diocese in Syracuse 
is alert to the problem and a priest is almost always in 
his seat when children’s cases are being tried, and if 
the child has no church affiliation this priest is ready 
to offer a church home. Too often the Protestant seat 
is empty.” 


Resolutions and Recommendations 


At the afternoon session, changes were made in the 
Pension Rules, as reeommended by the committee com- 
posed of Shelby H. Jarman and Dr. Weston A. Cate. 
Ministers who have been in New York State after 
March 1, 1945, ten years or more, and leave before they 
have reached their sixty-fifth birthday, will not lose 
their pension credits. Widows will receive an increase 
of 25 per cent in their pension payments. 

Resolutions urged the spirit of good will in postwar 
planning; favored the elimination of all injustice and 
prejudice against the Jew and Negro and the eradica- 
tion of all special privilege; approved the celebration 
of the 125th anniversary of Tue Curistran LEADER 
and its campaign for $125,000; and urged a larger 
circulation of the Empire State Universalist. 

Recommendations covered a campaign for better 
church attendance; a survey of other sections for the 
establishment of additional Universalist churches; the 
study by a committee of the problem of returning 
soldiers in their re-establishment; the continuation of 
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the subsidy by the State Convention which aids min- 
isters both in the purchase of new books and in the 
expenses of their annual retreat; the organization of a 
group of laymen to serve pastorless churches; co- 
ordinated field work. 

Dr. A. Lynn Booth of Utica served as chaplain on 
the three days. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: President, Dr. 


_ Benjamin B. Hersey, New York; vice-president, Roy F. 
‘Hayes, Watertown; secretary, Dr. Fred C. Leining; 


treasurer, Fay C. Parsons. Fellowship Committee: 
Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Rev. Harold W. Haynes, 
Rev. William J. Metz, Dr. Weston A. Cate and Ernest 
M. Trefethen of Syracuse. Trustees of Clinton Liberal 
Institute: M. L. Burnham, Dr. Angus H. MacLean, 
Earl W. Zimmerman, Ralph Michael and Rev. Clinton 
A. Moulton of Dolgeville. Preacher of the occasional 
sermon, Dr. A. Lynn Booth; alternate, Dr. Harold H. 
Niles. The 1945 sessions will be held in Rochester. 

The sessions attracted a splendid number of dele- 
gates. The local committees attended to every detail 
of comfort. The ladies of the church served all meals, 
excepting the banquet. The chorus of the church sang 
at the communion service and at the two evening 
services. Excellent publicity was given to the occasion 
by the Watertown Times. The sessions were inspiring, 
permeated with the joy of the past year’s accomplish- 
ments and challenged by the greater work that must be 
done in the ensuing year, with the return of the young 
folk in the armed forces. The conventions realized that 
growth can come only through service. 


NEW STAR OF THE EAST 


Shortly before the dawn 

I saw a planet rising in the east— 

Venus, the famed Morning Star— 

Beaming in brilliant beauty upon a world af homes 

Safely sheltered among ‘God’s trees. 

But suddenly’ I became aware 

That this very star, a few short hours before, 

Had risen in like beauty over devastated Europe. 

There, from a sky lighted by the dawn’s first gleam, 

It looked down upon battling armies, 

Upon raiding airplanes and sinking ships, 

Upon ruined cities and frightened children 

Fleeing to shelters underground. 

Man! upon whose immortal soul 

God’s image is impressed, 

Why do you spend your noble powers so fruitlessly? 

How has a race of Godlike spirits 

Fallen into such grim disaster! 

Once a Star in the East heralded a Prince of Peace. 

The Prince has come but his kingdom tarries, 

For he and his message of good will 

Have been denied by the nations. 

New Star of the East, what of the night? 

What of the new day that follows the terror of war? 
Cuartes G. Giretius 
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Georgia Universalist Convention 


Margaret Winchester 


HE Georgia Universalist Convention held its an- 

nual sessions at the Windsor Universalist Church, 
Loganville, September 23 and 24. A fine attendance 
of 50 at the afternoon conference, 100 on Saturday 
night, and about 150 at the Sunday service marked 
the meetings. Delegates came from Senoia, Winder, 
Canon, Atlanta and Loganville, also Mississippi and 
South Carolina. 


The meeting opened with a devotional service led 
by Rev. E. M. Whitesmith. There followed roll call, 
reports, and the appointment of committees. Judge 
F. Bowers, president, presided, with R. E. Langley as 
clerk. 

Rey. Roger D. Bosworth of Atlanta led the 
memorial service, paying a fitting tribute to ten former 
members: Mrs. Maud V. Schleicher, Rev. Lewis G. 
Rowlett, Mrs. Rose Faulkner, Mrs. D. S. Garber, 
Robert S$. McCall, Rev. Thomas Chapman, James J. 
Smith, James Hiatt, Sgt. Everett Stroud and C. E. 
Durdin. 

Following this service Dr. Bosworth preached on 
“Religion for These Times.” 

Just before the noon recess, Miss Margaret Win- 
chester, staff member of the General Sunday School 
Association of the Universalist Church of America, 
delivered greetings from Headquarters and spoke on 
“Religious Education for Today.” 

Luncheon was served on the grounds by the ladies 
of Loganville, as were also supper and Sunday dinner. 
The hospitality of the people of Windsor Church was 
most generous. They entertained all delegates in their 
homes overnight. 

The Saturday-afternoon session was under the 
leadership of Mrs. J. C. Bowers of Canon, president 
of the Georgia Association of Universalist Women. 
The devotional service was led by Mrs. E. M. White- 
smith. Reports from each association were read and 
heard with great interest. Among activities mentioned 
were observance of World Day of Prayer with other 
churches, sewing, subscribing to and reading Social 
Action, programs, gifts for the work in China and 
North Carolina and the Clara Barton Camp. An 
offering of $23.80 was taken for the last named. 

Three recommendations were: That the name be 
changed to the Georgia Branch of the National Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women, that closer co-operation 
between local and national bodies be maintained, and 
that all members learn the statement of faith. The 
first recommendation must remain on the table until 


‘the next meeting, but the other two were adopted. 


The A.U.W. is in healthy condition. 

Mrs. L. H. Hill was elected president, Mrs. Maude 
Hutchins vice-president, Mrs. H. L. McCall secretary, 
Miss Grace House treasurer, Mrs. Henry Caldwell 
and Mrs. J. H. Beddingfield trustees and Mrs. J. C. 
Bowers historian. 


The Saturday-afternoon business hour of the con- 
vention included a financial report, reports of com- 
mittees, recommendations, resolutions and elections. A 
recommendation which was passed was that the Board 
of Trustees suggest a planning commission of three to 
five members to consult with the general superintend- 
ent or someone acting for him, and prepare a gen- 
eral plan of activity and aims for the denomination 
and its separate churches in this state. Miss Grace 
House, Dr. Roger Bosworth and Rev. E. M. White- 
smith proposed this recommendation. 


The Resolutions Committee, Rev. J. M. Rasnake, 
W. F. Dunahoo and H. D. Moon, presented resolu- 
tions which were passed. These were that a rising vote 
of thanks be given to the people of Windsor Church 
for their hospitality, that every effort possible be made 
to support and maintain Sunday schools in all the © 
churches, and that all Universalists of the state be 
urged to subscribe to the Universalist Herald and read 
it. The Herald has served the cause for almost 100 
years and is the only means of keeping many people in 
touch with Universalism. A vote was passed desig- 
nating $25 for the Herald for the coming year, and 
many gave gift subscriptions. i. 


Rev. E: M. Whitesmith was elected trustee of the 
Universalist Publishing House, representing the 
Georgia Convention. 


At the Saturday evening service, Rev. James M. 
Rasnake of Mississippi preached on “The Task Before 
Us.” Miss Mary Bowers Wilson sang. 


The Sunday service was largely attended, with 
special music by Mrs. Charlotte Bowers of Allentown. 
An offering was taken for the Gunn Memorial Minis- 
terial Fund, amounting to $53.65. The sermon, 
delivered by Rev. E. M. Whitesmith, was on “The 
Forward Look.” 

In the afternoon Miss Winchester spoke on 
religious education, showing some of the materials for 
use in church schools, and explaining methods of teach- 
ing children, youth and parents. 

There followed a discussion on the Herald. Mrs. 
3. M. Rasnake, editor, made an appeal for subscriptions 
and co-operation in sending in news. 

After a final session of the trustees, the convention 
was formally brought to a close by Rey. E. M. 
Whitesmith. 

The officers for next year are: President, J. F. 
Bowers of Canon; vice-president, Jack Perry of 
Winder; secretary, R. E. Langley of Loganville; 
treasurer, Miss Alice Dunahoo of Winder; trustees, 
M. Chapman Bowers of Canon, Mrs. Henry Caldwell 
and Mrs. George Dixon of Bowers Chapel, C. B. Stroud 
of Winder, and J. D. Garrett. 

All who attended felt the encouragement and 
inspiration that come from fellowship and united effort 
in a common cause. 
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North Carolina Convention 
Vada H. McCullen 


"FAHE thirty-ninth annual session of the Universalist 

Convention of North Carolina was held at the 
Red Hill church September 29 and 30 and October 1, 
with M. W. Sutton of Mount Olive presiding. 

Activities began at 6 p. m. Friday with supper for 
visiting delegates... The convention was called to order 
at 7:30 and sessional committees were announced, 
after which Rey..-Gustav H. Ulrich, D.D., of the 
Outlaw’s Bridge ‘church- preached the occasional 
sermon. Dr. Ulrich appealed to Universalists to lead 
in the solution of present and postwar problems in a 
spirit of love, understanding, self-sacrifice and open- 
mindedness. A memorial service with communion 
followed. Flowers were contributed by the family of 
Mrs. Annie McArthur Williamson. 

Saturday morning was devoted to the hearing of 
reports of officers and churches. Misses Virginia Ward 
and Rachael Robinson gave an entertaining story of 
their experiences at Ferry Beach Institute. Officers 
elected for 1945 are: James A. Ward of Mount Olive, 
president; Rev. O. E. Bryant of Brevard, vice- 
president; E. P. Matthews of Clinton, secretary; 
Mrs. Sallie Wilkins Blanchard of Rosehill, treasurer. 

On Saturday afternoon, from 1:30 to 4 p. m., the 
Association of Universalist Women held its annual 
meeting, with Mrs. L. M. Nash of Kinston presiding. 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels of Rocky Mount led the devotional 
service. Reports of officers and department chairmen 
showed increased interest and loyalty. Mrs. Seth R. 


Brooks, national president, addressed the group, and 
discussed purposes, projects and attainments of the 
Association. The names of three women, selected for 
outstanding service to their organization, were added 
to the roll of life memberships. The committee ap- 
pointed to choose a person for life membership next 
year decided to present instead a memorial to Miss 
Addie Ford. 

A barbecue supper was served Saturday evening. 

The program Saturday night began with a devo- 
tional service by Dr. Raymond Adams of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Mrs. Seth R. Brooks 
brought greetings, and Rey. Charles C. Thomas, pastor 
of the Congregational Christian church of Asheboro, 
North Carolina, gave an inspiring message based 


~ on “The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” 


A large crowd gathered for the Sunday-morning 
service, when Rey. W. H. Skeels conducted the devo- 
tional service and accepted pledges for the Convention 
Chest. Rev. Maurice Cobb of Brattleboro, Vermont, 
present at the invitation of the Clinton Circuit to 
confer on the possibility of taking over the pastorate 
left vacant by the retirement of Rev. O. E. Bryant, 
preached at eleven o'clock. His topic was “Founda- 
tions.” He stressed the power of good will, love and 
truth, and warned against building on material things 
in today’s world. 

A bounteous picnic dinner was a fitting close to the 
three-day feast of fellowship and worship. 


New Hampshire Convention 
J. Wayne Haskell 


FTER waiting for three years the First Universalist 
Church of Woodsville finally served as host to 
the one hundred thirteenth annual session of the New 
Hampshire Universalist Convention on September 25 
and 26, in co-operation with the New Hampshire 
Universalist Sunday School Association and the 
Association of Universalist Women. The Universalist 
Youth Fellowship decided that the distance was too 
great to travel and held a fall conference in Concord 
on October 12. Delegates were present from Alstead- 
Langdon, Claremont, Concord, Dover, East Lempster, 
Gorham, Manchester, Nashua, Portsmouth and Woods- 
ville. 

. The united convention opened on Monday. after- 
noon with the business meeting of the Sunday School 
Association, which voted to encourage and support 
financially summer-conference attendance and _ field 
work, to pay for magazine subscriptions for church- 
school officers and teachers, and to stress parent educa- 
tion. A number of appropriations were made. A com- 
mittee was authorized to represent the Association on 
the state-wide committee on weekday religious educa- 


tion. Mrs. Lewis Pike of Nashua reported on the 
Religious Education Institute at Ferry Beach, while 
William W. Taylor of Concord gave his impressions 
of the Northern New England School of Religious 
Education held at Phillips Academy at Andover, 
Massachusetts. 

The annual service of worship was held on Monday 
evening and was conducted by the chaplain, Rey. 
Ernest A. Brown, Jr., of Claremont, who also served 
as chaplain for the Tuesday sessions of the convention. 
The occasional sermon, “The Vitality of Our Faith,” 
was preached by Rev. George B. Marsh of Alstead. 
The communion service was conducted by Rev. Albert 
W. Altenbern of Woodsville. An offering was received 
for the Ministers’ Pension Fund. 

On Tuesday morning, following a period of 
devotions, Rev. Fred C. Leining, D.D., New York 
state superintendent, addressed the convention on 
“The Needed Gospel.” 

_ The business session of the State Convention was 
held’ on Tuesday morning and afternoon. Judge 
Thomas L. Marble of Concord, Chief Justice of the 
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New Hampshire Supreme Court and president of the 
State Convention, was prevented from attending by 
the press of work. Vice-President Albert Altenbern 
presided. A cordial welcome to the delegates was given 
by Mrs. Mary D. “Mother” Randall of Woodsville, 
one of the best-loved Universalists in New England. 
Rey. J. Wayne Haskell, state superintendent, gave his 
report of work for the past year. A number of im- 
portant recommendations were made and a complete 
report of the churches was given. The report of the 
treasurer and the Finance Committee showed the 
convention finances to be in excellent condition. The 
Fellowship Committee reported twelve active minis- 
ters, eight having dual fellowship but serving other 
churches, and eight inactive. Reports of the auxiliaries 
were given by Mrs. F. Russell Spangler for the U.Y.F., 
Mrs. Manley W. Morgan for the Sunday School 
Association, and Mrs. Ernest A. Brown, Jr., for the 
A.U.W. Visiting ministers introduced were Dr. Fred 
Leming, Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., of Barre, Ver- 
mont, and Rey. Charles Wyman who, with Miss Dora 
J. Brown, represented the Universalist Publishing 
House and had a book exhibit. 


Recommendations 


The following recommendations of the superintend- 
ent were adopted: That the convention pay the cost 
of an extended period of field work in the state and 
offer counsel and financial help to churches to further 
the liberal gospel; that it pay ministers’ expenses to 


the annual Ministers’ Retreat, transportation cost of - 


the annual Exchange Sunday, and ministers’ payments 
to the Blue Cross. The facilities of the convention 
were made available to those ministers who want to 
join the Blue Shield surgical and medical service. 
Appropriations were authorized to the Universalist 
Publishmg House, Christian Work, Inc., and the Gen- 
eral Theological Library. Other appropriations would 
put twenty-five Curistran Leavers in local libraries 
and offer one full scholarship or two half scholarships 
to each church for men to attend the Institute of 
Churchmanship at Ferry Beach. 

The committee submitted resolutions of thanks to 
Rey. and Mrs. Albert W. Altenbern and the people of 
the Woodsville church for their hospitality, and to 
Dr. Fred Leining for his helpful addresses. All official 
reports were accepted and ordered placed on record, 
the Unified Appeal was commended, and the super- 
intendent’s report and recommendations passed were 
ordered printed for distribution. The delegates 
strongly recommended that a full-time executive and 
field worker be employed under joint auspices with the 
Vermont and Quebec Universalist-Unitarian Conven- 
tion. An annual scholarship fund of $100 was ordered 
to assist worthy seminary students for the 
Universalist ministry. 

The Association of Universalist Women met on 
Tuesday afternoon with Mrs. Norman Whippen of 
Durham presiding. Excellent reports of officers and 
committee chairmen showed a year of increased 
activity. 
on the Institute of Churchmanship at Ferry Beach. 

Although a number left to reach home that evening, 


Rey. Harriet B. Robinson of Dover reported. 
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about seventy attended the excellent banquet served 
by the Leaguaide of the church on’ Tuesday evening. 
The speaker, Dr. Leining, urged his listeners to “make 
the church grow.” He closed the convention on a high 
inspirational note. 


Officers Elected 


Sunday School Association: President, Rev. Ernest 
A. Brown, Jr., Claremont; vice-president, Mrs. Sarah 
M. Mercer, Nashua; secretary, Mrs. Manley W. 
Morgan, Concord; treasurer, Mrs. Arthur A. Blair, 
Manchester. 


Association of Universalist Women: President, 
Mrs. Norman Whippen, Durham; vice-president, Mrs. 
Herman Mitchell, Woodsville; secretary, Mrs. Ernest 
A. Brown, Jr., Claremont; treasurer, Mrs. Edwin 
Morey, Nashua; directors, Mrs. Fred King, Claremont, 
Mrs. J. Wayne Haskell, Concord, and Miss Louisa 
Herbert, Concord. 


State Convention: President, Judge Thomas L. 
Marble, Concord; vice-president, Rev. Ernest A. 
Brown, Jr., Claremont; secretary, Rev. J. Wayne 
Haskell, Concord; treasurer, R. Theodore Ball, Con- 
cord; trustee for three years, Mrs. Lewis Pike, Nashua. 


Fellowship Committee: Henry A. Stevens, Man- 
chester, Guy L. Shorey, Gorham, Rey. Harry F. Shook, 
Concord, Rev. Sidney J. Willis, Manchester, and | 
Rey. J. Wayne Haskell, Concord. 


Preacher of the occasional sermon: Rev. Ernest A. 
Thorsell, Portsmouth; alternate, Rev. Marshall Eck, 
Marlboro. 


Place of the next convention: Nashua. 


BE TRUSTWORTHY 


Some say it is American to be slick. Some think 
that the great object of the American youth is to be 
smart and outwit somebody. Some think that the 
object of business is to be clever in deception. Some 
think the business of politics is manipulation and 
intrigue. What mistakes these are! There is no one 
who gets any place worth holding and maintains the 
confidence of the people who does not demonstrate that 
he can be trusted. Employers want men and boys that 
they can trust. Parents want children, not that they 
can abuse and nag, but that they can trust; people 
want men whom they can trust. We are all together 
in the great brotherhood of reciprocal obligations, and 
the only thing needed in our American life is the 
development of those confidences rightfully reposed in 
American manhood. Do not follow the man who 
thinks it is American to be slick. There may be many 
illustrations that will occur to you of cases of success- 
ful sharpness, but they are so exceptional as to prove 
the rule. The old way, the steady way, is the right 
way; put a little more in the measure than you need 
to give a good basketful of fruit, and do not simply 
have a little display on top of superficial attention and 
industry —Cuarizs E. Hucues. 
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Cruising in Sunshine and Shadow 
ViI—The Great Port of Le Havre 


Johannes 


1656 
O one can write of war experiences without ex- 
posing himself to the charge that he is trying to 
“show off.’ On the other hand, vanity shows itself 


just as much in refusal to talk about interesting 
experiences and in the attitude either that one could 
talk about great things if he would or that his ex- 
periences were too-lorrihle to relate. 

The truth of the matter is that so far as modesty 
or immodesty is concerned, the relation of war experi- 
ences is no different from telling of experiences in 
exploring, camping, sports or anything else. The 
braggart is a braggart and the modest man is a modest 
man wherever you find him. The simple, matter-of- 
fact account of what one has seen, heard or done in 
itself is neither modest nor conceited. 

The dramatic progress of the Allied armies since 
D-Day has been along roads that I traveled repeatedly 
in World War Number One. Many of the battlefields 
are as familiar to me as the streets of my native town. 
The peoples are the same peoples, the dramatic hap- 
penings parallel many that I knew firsthand, and 
I was there for the days of liberation. 

It occurred to me that I might write a few articles, 
not entirely without value, deepen interest in what is 
going on and make it easier for some of the boys coming 
home by telling about the places that are put so 
dramatically in. the news today. 

Be it known, then, that as Deputy Commissioner 
and Commissioner to Belgium of the American Red 
Cross in the last war, I was connected with our base 
office at Le Havre and with our front office at La Panne 
in Belgium: The distance between the two offices was 
a little over 200 miles, and the route was either Dieppe, 
Boulogne, Calais and Dunkirk or more inland through 
Abbeville, St. Omer, Dunkirk, to the Belgian corner. 
So I was often in these places and many others. 
Business with Paris brought me down from Belgium 
through Amiens and Compiégne, or from Le Havre 
through lovely Rouen and along the Seine. From our 
office windows in Le Havre we could look across the 
broad mouth of the Seine to Deauville and Trouville 
and on clear days see miles and miles of that coast 
‘of Normandy where American soldiers invaded France. 

One great difference between the other war and 
this-war in Europe lies in the fact that in the First 
‘World War we had the seaports—Bordeaux, Brest, 
St. Nazaire, Cherbourg, Le Havre, Dieppe, Boulogne, 
Calais, Dunkirk, and others. The Germans had Zee- 
brugge and Ostend in Belgium. We owed our pos- 
‘session of the channel ports mainly to the heroism of 
‘the Belgian soldiers and King Albert, who stuck to 
the line of the River Yser at the cost of thousands of 
lives.’ If the Germans had broken through to Dunkirk 
and Calais, in my judgment they would have won the 
war and all history would have been changed. Having 
the ports in that war, we could bring in the British 


and American soldiers and supplies to back up the 
French. Not having any ports in this war, we did 
something new in warfare which will be talked about 
for a thousand years: we performed the colossal feat 
of landing a great modern army with all its food and 
mechanized equipment on an open beach. The 
Germans, regarded as the ablest soldiers in modern 
times, missed their chance to crush us before we got 
really ashore. It is interesting to see how wrong 
brilliant folks can be. General Weygand, in the first 
year of this war, declared that the Russian Army was 
a kind of local constabulary that never would fight 
outside the Soviet Union. 

In that other war, I landed at Bordeaux, did my 
first work in Brest, and had an office for many months 
in Le Havre—all great ports. Anybody familiar with 
the channel coast, including Brest, can understand 
why the Allied command cut off these places and let 
the German suicide divisions use up their food and 
ammunition instead of attempting frontal attacks. 
The positions have great natural strength. At - 
Le Havre there are bold headlands on the coast and 


- a dominating height in the city which would be costly 


to take before exhaustion overcame the defenders. 
Few cities in France are more beautiful to look 
down upon than Le Havre. I first saw Le Havre from 
the front seat of a Ford automobile back in 1917 as 
I topped the long hill above Harfleur. In the beautiful 
sunlight of a September afternoon, I saw the broad 


mouth of.the River Seine, the harbor, the bold head- 


land at Ste. Adresse, and the Atlantic Ocean beyond. 
There were miles and miles of roofs. The city of 
130,000 had 100,000 refugees and other visitors. There 
was a British camp on one side of our road, and there 
was incessant movement on the water—seaplanes 
that had been out spotting submarines were coming 
in and dirigibles kept up a ceaseless watch. 

Up at La Panne, my office looked out on a beach 
that stretched out to sea a long distance at low tide— 
the kind of place that we put an army across on 
D-Day. 

The British ran their hospital trains to ship side on 
the dock at Le Havre in plain sight from our windows. 
Hour after hour some days the stretcher men were 
Lusy. Hour after hour the nurses and their helpers 


worked. We heard many a dramatic story when these 


helpers came home at night. 

At Le Havre, the Madame with her fluent French 
translated back and forth betweén wounded American 
soldiers and French nurses and doctors, wrote letters, 
did errands and walked behina the coffins as they were 
carried to the grave. 

Is it any wonder that Normandy, Brittany, 
Le Havre and much of the rest of France mean some- 


thing to us, and that we bring in the news by radio 


_ came in endless procession. 
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at the appointed hour no matter whether we are in 
the country or the city, alone or with company? 

It is a priceless thing to have understanding. It is 
an even greater thing to be able to transmit the under- 
standing. There would not be an isolationist in the 
world if understanding could be transmitted efficiently. 
There would be no opponents of foreign missions if 
only the term could be divested of false, bad meanings. 
The very dogs of the streets in every friendly tail wag 
cry out against the separation that divides races, 
nations and sects. 

There never was a time when interesting and 
dramatic things were not going on at Le Havre. Often 
the boulevard on which we lived was filled from curb 
to curb with American soldiers just over from the 
States. In the crisis of the early summer of 1918 they 
Often some important 
person appeared who was to go with me on the next 
trip. Or one would meet Belgians just out of Occupied 
Belgium or someone who had been released from prison 
in Germany. 

All that I saw and heard made me realize what a 
great port can mean in wartime and deepened within 
me the wonder that an American army could gain a 
world-shaking victory without a port. 


The Remarkable Behavior of 
Robina 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


N Columbus Day in the afternoon, when the sun- 

shine was warm, I spent an hour working in my 
garden. I was putting some small flat stones, to make 
a pavement, on one of the paths. I am not a very 
good pavement maker, but I like doing it. As I knelt 
on the path I suddenly heard a flutter of wings close 
by, and then I heard a chirping which I understood to 
be saying, “Oh, Mrs. Robin, may Robina come and 
fly with me?” I looked, and there was a slim, pretty 
bird with a stout lady robin. I was surprised, for I 
thought the Robin Family had all gone away. 

I was even more surprised when Mrs. Robin said: 
“T’m sorry, Mary, but Robina is in the barberry bush, 
sulking, I’m afraid. She’s got some silly idea in her 
head and she’s quite upset.” “But what has upset 
her?” asked Mary Chickadee. “I think it’s those 
great airplane birds which are always flying over us,” 
said Mrs. Robin sadly. “Robina got crosser and crosser 


' all the summer. She would sit in a tree and stare and 


stare at them as they swept across the sky. And this 
morning she was in a frightful temper and told her 
father: ‘I’m not going to fly any more. Not another 
yard. What’s the use of flyig when those great birds 


’ roar over us. They don’t have to flap their wings, 
they just go—fast and far, and we have to stay here 


and go to school and have no adventure.’ That’s how 
she went on. I don’t know what bird children are 
coming to. They get such ideas in their heads. Why! 
when I was a robinette, I had to stay and find worms, 


_and do the chores for Grandmother Robin, and I was 


made to practice whistling for an hour before break- 
fast. And so I tell Robina .. .” 
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Mrs. Robin stopped, she was completely out of 
breath. Mary Chickadee hung her head and then 
said, “Shall I go to the barberry bush, Mrs. Robin?” 
And Mrs. Robin said, “Yes, do, dear; and try to talk 
to Robina.” 

So I, too, stole towards the barberry bush; and, sure 
enough, there was Robina. sulking alone. “Come and 
fly,” said Mary Chickadee. “Go and fly yourself,” said 
Robina. “You don’t want adventure; but I’ve been 
watching those airplane birds, and I’m not flying any- 
more if I can help it. It’s too much effort for too little 
result.” 

Mary Chickadee said: “But those great birds don’t 
go by themselves. They have men on their backs, 
driving them.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Robina. “They have 
made those men their prisoners and are carrying them 
into captivity.” 

“Nonsense!” said Mary Chickadee, darting for a 
late insect. “Those airplanes are the captives. They- 
couldn’t fly at all without men on their backs.- And 
here we are with a chance to tease the jays and to fly 
wherever we like.” 

“We can’t,” snapped Robina. “You know we aren’t, 
allowed to go any farther than Brush Hill and back 
again. What’s the fun of that?” 

“There’s fun wherever you make it,” said Mary- 
Chickadee. “And, anyway, Id rather be a free bird 
in a small place than the biggest bird with all the 
world as a prison. So there!” 

“You aren’t free till you can do whatever you like,” 
said Robina, sulkily. 

“You aren’t free till you like whatever you can do,” 
said Mary Chickadee, wisely. 

Robina said: “Oh! You’re too clever. Get away: 
and fly to Brush Hill.” 

And so Mary Chickadee flew off, stopping for a few 
moments to have a word with Mrs. Robin, who gave. 
her a hot worm. 

“T shall send Robina to boarding school at Dedham. 
That’s all there is to it,” said Mrs. Robin. 

I knelt on the path again and fitted some stones, 
into my pavement. A great plane roared over my: 
head; but I did not look up. I was thinking that there. 
was something in what Mary Chickadee had said. 


ALTER EGO 


While Ambassador to France, Benjamin Franklin, 
attended a literary meeting at which all the speeches, 
were delivered in the French language, a tongue with 
which he was not too familiar. To be on the safe side, 
he decided to applaud the remarks of the speakers, 
when everyone else did. Soon, however, he found that 
the people around him were staring at him rather dis-. 
concertingly. 

The meeting over at last, Franklin approached his. 
good friend Lafayette and asked him whether he had 


' done anything to offend French etiquette. 


“Not at all, monsieur,”’ replied the other. “But 
my countrymen thought it rather strange that you 
should applaud the loudest when they were praising. 
you. —The Christian Science Monitor, 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


The Story of the Manchester, 


Indiana, Church 


George H. Thorburn, Jr. 


HE 100th anniversary of the building of the Uni- 

versalist church in Manchester, Indiana, was ob- 
served on Sunday, September 24, with special services 
and meetings throughout the day. Former ministers 
returned to speak at these services, and the Indiana 
Universalist Convention was represented by its presi- 
dent, Prof. Amos V. Smith. 

* * * 

In the late summer of 1817, a number of families 
left their homes in Maine and headed for the then Far 
West. The names of the families in that group most 
prominent in establishing the Universalist church were 
Noyes, Milliken, Matthews and Jumper. In the fall of 
that year they reached their new homes, settling on 
farms north and northwest of the present site of Man- 
chester, Dearborn County, Indiana. 

The year after reaching their destination, they were 
joined by a family by the name of Platt from Long 
Island, New York. 

It is doubtful if any equal number of people ever 
had greater influence over a community than these 
people had over the western part of the Manchester 
Township. They were leaders in the thought and activi- 
ties of those times. They were active in the civic, re- 
ligious and educational life of the times. 

Shortly after establishing their homes, these people 
promoted and built Manchester College, which was 
actually an academy. This school was highly regarded 
in its day, far above the average schools in like com- 
munities. It drew a considerable attendance from dis- 
tant places. Unfortunately, the building was destroyed 
by fire in the spring of 1872 and Manchester College 
was no more, being succeeded by a Township School, 
now No. 6. 

Israel Noyes, Gilbert Platt, James P. Milliken, and 
others of that first generation of newcomers would un- 
doubtedly rank high in intelligence, integrity, and all 
that goes to make good citizens in any community 
at any time. 

The first group of families named were of English 
descent, and were of the Puritan type that prevailed in 
New England in its early history. Needless to say, 
they brought with them their strict ideas and charac- 
teristics. The other family—the Platts—though of 
different lineage, was of the same strict type. 

While these people were apparently othodox in 
their religious ideas, they were also independent in 
thought. They must have been familiar with the 
liberal religious literature of their day. About this 
time Kidwell, Manford, Rogers, Mann, and many 
others were touring Southern Indiana and Ohio, 
preaching wherever they could get a hearing, and scat- 
tering their literature in every community which they 
could reach. 


In 1843, or about twenty-six years after they went 
to Manchester, they organized the Manchester Uni- 
versalist church. Information, almost legendary, has 
it that the founders were Israel Noyes, James P. Milli- 
ken, Gilbert Platt and their numerous relatives. 

It is also of interest that the organization was dis- 
tinctly a laymen’s movement, as no Universalist minis- 
ter had visited them up to that time. And the reason 
this church did not go the way of many early Univer- 
salist churches is due, Manchester Universalists of to- 
day will say, to the fact that it has always been a lay- 
men’s church. 

The church building was erected in 1844 and is’ 
probably one of the oldest church edifices in Dearborn 
County and the state. It was built so well and of such 
excellent material that although it has been twice re- 
modeled, the framework of the church has never been 
changed, and it is believed that if necessary it could 
house the church for another half century. 

The church records for the most part from 1843 to 
1868 are lost, and the history must be made from the 
memories of those who remain and from hearsay. 

The recorded ministers who preached in this church 
in the early days were W. Y. Emmet, Daniel Biddle- 
comb, Erasmus Manford, W. L. Gibbs, George Rogers, 
F. W. Baxter, S. P. Oyler, Enoch Pingree. None of 
these was a regular minister, but some of them visited 
the church many times. 

Judge Cotton in Cotton’s Keepsake tells of holding 
public debate at Manchester with a Rev. Mr. Emmet, 
a Universalist minister, and jocularly says that “I used 
him up, but was unable to make him see it.” It is be- 
lieved the debate took place prior to 1853. 

In the summer of 1868 a notable debate occurred in 
the Manchester church. This was between a Rev. Mr. 
Sandford, a minister of the Disciples Church, and Rev. 
W. W. Curry, who was then minister of the Universalist 
church in New Albany, Indiana. He afterwards was 
Secretary of State for Indiana and then entered gov- 
ernment service in Washington. 

Mr. Sandford had been laboring in the neighborhood 
to organize a church of his faith and was granted the 
use of the Universalist. church to further his efforts. 
Many of the members of the Universalist church 
attended his meetings. He challenged them to find a 
champion of their faith to debate with him the points - 
of difference. Rev. W. W. Curry was secured, and the 
debate was held in July. Great numbers attended every’ 
session. The result can best be told by subsequent re- 
sults. A complete reorganization of the Universalist 
church was effected August 2, 1868, when thirty-eight 
members united with it. Mr. Sandford left the com- 
munity without further effort to organize his ad-~ 
herents. 


; November 4, 1944 


The organization effected on August 2, 1868, has 
been maintained to the present day. Since then, it has 


had a varied history, sometimes on the heights and 


sometimes in the valley of despair. 

The following is the list as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained of the ministers who have served the church: 
W. S. Bacon, 1868-1874; Purdy LeClerc, 1874; I. B. 
Grandy, 1874-1877; H. A. Merrill, 1878; J. W. Henley, 
1878; May Clark, 1879; I. B. Grandy, second pastorate, 
1879-1881; J. P. MacLain, 1882-1883; Dr. J. W. Hanson, 


1884; Dr. J. F. Pember, 1885; R. N. John, as state ; 


superintendent, 1886-1887; N. A. Saxton, 1888; N. R. 
Quackenbush, 1889; Henry Groves, 1894; I. B. Grandy, 
a third pastorate, 1896-1897; W: W. Gibbs, 1898; 
Charles W. Hilstren, 1903; J. F. Carney, 1904-1905; 
J.S. Cooke, as Indiana-Michigan superintendent, 1905; 
Marian Crosley, as Indiana superintendent, 1905-1911; 
Leon P. and Martha G. Jones, 1911-1914; J. B. Fosher, 
1919; Pearl M. Patrick Mock, 1920-1924; John Edwin 
Price, 1924; Herbert E. Price, 1926; Arthur W. Mc- 
Davitt, 1926-1942; Kenneth R. Hutchinson, 1943; and 
George H. Thorburn, Jr., the present incumbent. 

__. Manchester Universalists point with pride to the 
fact that Rev. Purdy LeClere was the first regularly 
ordained woman preacher to visit their church, and 
almost certainly the first woman preacher in Indiana. 

At no time in its history has there been a distinc- 
tively one-man leadership, as is so often the case, but 
rather a band of coworkers. 

During the pastorate of Mr. Carney the roof was 
made steeper and projections added. The two doors 
were closed up and one made in the middle of the 
north side of the church. Then the men and women 
went in at the same door and sometimes even sat to- 

_ gether. When a new floor was laid, seventy-five 

years after the building of the church, it was found that 

the old sills and joists were apparently as solid as when 
they were put in. 

In 1923, a vestibule and belfry were added to the 
building. This was the greatest venture the church 
had taken in improving the property. It was dedicated 
free of debt in November, 1923. The bell was given to 
the Manchester church by the members of the Rising 
Sun Church. It is highly prized, for the reason that 
it was cast by an old friend of the church, Nathan 
Steadman, Sr. Mr. Steadman is supposed to have cast 
it in 1845 at the Buckeye Bell Foundry. The Rising 
Sun friends also gave the church many articles of furni- 
ture, as well as their pulpit furniture, which is used to- 
day. The pulpit was made by a William Hathaway 


of the Rising Sun Church when a young man, and is_ 


a very lovely one. 

In the 70’s the church purchased an organ, being 
the first in the township to have “one of those new- 
fangled instruments.” In 1925, it also bought a piano, 
being the first church in town to have such an in- 
strument. 
~ During the pastorate of Rey. Leon P. and Rev. 
Martha G. Jones a church school was organized, which 
continues to this day, meeting every pupiey. during the 
year. 

In 1913, the first annual homecoming and thanks- 
giving service was held on Thanksgiving Day. To date 
only two such services have been missed, and that be- 
cause of inclement weather. 
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War Service Memorial and 
Shrine at Cincinnati, Ohio 


Inspired by the picture of the War Service Me-. 
morial and Shrine of the Lynn, Massachusetts, church 
in the July issue of Tur Curist1aAn Leaver, the Board 
of Trustees of the Cincinnati, Ohio, church voted to. 
place a similar memorial in the sanctuary of that 
church. 


A committee composed of Rudolph A. Scheibert,. 
Mrs. George H. Thorburn, Jr., and Miss Mary Mc- 
Donald was appointed. During the summer Mr. 
Scheibert designed and created the memorial. He made- 
the eagle by hand, hammering it out of copper. It has. 
a 30-inch wing spread. He also rebuilt one of the old. 
pulpits of the church as an altar. The backdrop, of 
wine-colored damask, matching the other hangings of 
the church, is 6 by 9 feet and was made by Mrs. 
Thorburn. 

Among the young men in the service on the Honor- 
Roll of the Cincmnati church is Lt. Richard G.. 
White, Jr., grandson of the late Rev. Albert C. White. 
He is a prisoner of war at the Stalag Luft camp in 
Germany. Also, Phar: M. 3/e Frank D. Elstun, who. 
was injured on Saipan after having come successfully 
through the other major campaigns in the Pacific up. 
to then. 
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What Is Christian lover 


Thomas S. Kepler 


HERE are three kinds of love: Philia, which 
signifies a love of friendship, an interest of people 
in one another. I once belonged to a club which was 
supposedly a group of men who found value in their 
common bond of loyalties and interests. The members 
felt that such a club lield an ideal of group friendship; 
they chose men who seemed to measure up to a norm 
. of character; they attemptéd to help their members 
appreciate what love as brotherhood truly meant. 
Philia always tried to promote a bond of friendship. 
The Greeks have another word for love: Eros. 
Ordinarily it signifies romantic love. More deeply, as 
it is contrasted with Christian love, it is man’s will to 
satisfy his needs which are related to self-interest; it 
is his desire of a good for himself; it is a self-centered 
love in quest of the values that deeply satisfy him. 
When this kind of love is carried into religious atti- 
tudes, man directs his love toward God according to 
human standards of love. In Platonic philosophy man 
has a rational, human love for goodness, truth, and 
beauty: such an assertion for these lasting values is an 
expression of eros. Or in Neo-Platonism, where man 
is a part of the divine overflow (effulgence), man has 
an urge within himself to find his way back to God: 
he answers it by sense experience, reason, and finally 
by feeling. Such a climb to a sense of oneness with 
God, an expression of man’s desire for unity with God, 
is eros: it is hwman love in quest of the Divine. 

The Christian concept for love is qualitatively 
different from either philia or eros. The term as used 
in Christianity is agape, which signifies a love which 
is poured out upon the undeserving, the unlovely, the 
unattractive; it is the kind of love which exerts itself, 
not to promote the congeniality of a group (philia) 
or to satisfy one’s romantic or selfish nature (eros) but 
to remedy the weakness and emptiness of other human 
beings. I recently read of a woman living in a New 
York City tenement house: when her widowed neigh- 
bor across the hall died, leaving seven children, she 
took them into her apartment to live, causing her to 
work nights as a scrubwoman in order to support the 
orphaned children. Such an unselfish heart possessed 
agape. 

The New Testament indicates that man has agape 
because he has a proper relationship with God. God 
is a Spirit of agape who treats us not just as we deserve 
to be treated: he does not act toward us as we act 
toward him which would make him a God of mere 
justice; but he forgives us for our weaknesses and 
tries to heal us of our selfish vices as he directs agape 
toward us. If we have proper relationship with God 
(the Spirit of agape), then we shall act toward our 
fellow men with agape. Whether or not we possess 
agape is tested by our attitude toward humanity. 

In his great hymn to agape (1 Corinthians 13) 
Paul says that agape suffers long, is kind, envies not, 
seeks not her own, bears all things, is not easily 


provoked, is not proud, endures all things . . . . Agape 
never fails. In the Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 


5, 6, '7) the person who possesses agape is described as © 


one who is humble, merciful, deeply desirous of spiritual 
growth, pure in heart, willing to forgive men their 
trespasses, trustful of God’s agape, willing to overcome 
evil with good, desirous to exert agape not only towards 
friends but also towards enemies (the undeserving, the 
unattractive). The Johannine writings say that God 
is agape; that God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten son. As a controlling theme sounds 
again and again in a symphony, thus giving deep 
richness to that musical creation, so agape is the con- 
sistent note of the New Testament which binds the 
various books into a tremendous religious symphony. 

Man’s greatest problem is this: How can he obtain 
proper relationship with God, so that he can act with 
agape toward his fellow men? Recently students on 
an Eastern campus said that they wished chapel 
speakers would quit trying to prove God’s existence 
for them, and instead would show them how they 
might find him. With real humility I shall attempt 
to show how man finds God, thus allowing himself 
to become the instrument or transmissive function of 
God’s agape. 

As I write at this moment in my study an electric 
light throws its reflective energy upon my desk, not 
by what the globe and wires do by themselves, but 
by the energy they receive from a power plant to 
which they are related. Similarly man does not 
possess agape merely by “lifting himself by his own 
bootstraps,” but rather by his normal relationship to 
the Creative Energy in the universe (commonly called 
God). Jesus was “full of agape” because he was 
properly related to God. Similarly, all of us in degree 
reflect God’s agape in proportion to our normal rela- 
tionship with God. 

In order to become instruments of God’s agape I 
briefly outline a step-process for such an experience: 

(1) Possess faith, which means (a) an absolute 
surrender of self-will to the Overspirit which surrounds 
us; (b) an intellectual acceptance that God is agape 
(as revealed in the New Testament), and that Jesus 
Christ was both the incarnation of agape and the 
Messiah-Teacher who showed others how they might 
find the power of agape in their own lives. 

(2) Temper ourselves each day with the reading of 
great biographies, religious literature, inspiring poems, 
good novels, lifting plays. An American theologian 
said several years ago that he never knew the greatness 
of God until he saw Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln on 
a New York stage. <A: college girl remarked that the 
reading of The Light That Failed remade her ideals. 
A girl character in a poem said that in going to a 
symphony she knew she would be “a little taller than 
when she went.” 

(3) Perform unselfish acts toward the people you 
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sare meeting each day; realize that their weaknesses 
need your quality of mercy (agape). I know a teacher 
who frequently goes over his list of students in a class 
just before he goes into the classroom, trying to 
imagine or appreciate the particular needs of each 
student with the hope of helping each individual 
where he can during the class period. (Not a bad 
ideal for all teachers and students as a way to making 
‘our campuses settings for Christian colleges.) 
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(4) Practice meditation in which your mind con- 
ceives the majesty and power of God (controlling 
factors of his agape) as related to your little humble 
self on this little planet, ending such a meditative 
experience with the words, “Here am I, O Lord; use 
me as an instrument of thy agape in every life-situa- 
tion!” 

Philia, eros, agape—these three. And the greatest 
of these is agape. 


The Pope and Communism 


Ralph Albertson 


HE pope’s reiterated declaration that Communism 
and Christianity are antithetical, and his manifest 
sympathy with the now rather feeble Anti-Comintern 
Pact, make me wish to enquire what his definition of 
Communism can be. I am not disputing that Com- 
munism and Christianity are widely different, but I 


am enquiring what is in the mind of the pope when he © 


makes this statement. 

We know full well what the pope’s definition of 
Christianity is. It is not ours, but it is well known. 
We do not know what his definition of Communism is. 

Now of course the pope is at liberty to define 
Communism as atheism, or the denial of authority, or 
enmity to the church. While none of these things can 


be found in a dictionary definition, it still is within the . 


possibilities that they are all in the pope’s mind. 

Perhaps, however, his holiness would be a little less 
abstract and say that Communism is Sovietism, or 
Stalinism, or Marxism, not having any very clear idea 
as to what these isms might be in real life. By such 
a definition he would be keeping company with a vast 
number of newspaper columnists and radio commenta- 
tors and his following would follow. 

Or he might, like Hamilton Fish and Martin Dies, 
give his definition of Communism sweep enough to 
cover all those things that he disagrees with and feels 


he must fight. By making Communism apply to all . 


that is hateful to him he could well justify the venom 
which characterizes his references to it. Such a use 
of the word would be quite in line with Hitler’s, with 
Franco’s, and with the Chicago Tribune’s. And it is 
quite possible that this denotes the most general use 
of the word in America. 

Now, could it be possible that the pope, if he did 
write down a definition of the word Communism, would 
mayhap bethink himself of that incident in early 
church history which is described in Acts 4:32. To be 
sure that was Pentecost! To be sure allowances must 
be made for the most unusual spirit of the occasion! 
To be sure it was not Christianity or not what we mean 
by the word Christianity! I might even agree that it 
was not practical or good sense, but, was it not 
communism? Is it not this, then, that the pope says 
is inimical to Christianity? 

Whatever it be that the pope is so bitterly opposed 
to seems certainly to be in Russia, or possibly Russia 
itself. Let us see. There is in the civic institution of 
Russia a certain brotherliness. There is a certain 


equality. ‘There is a certain freedom. Can it be these 
things that so deeply irritate the holy father! 

Of course the pope will not define what he means 
by Communism just because I want him to, but my 
real reason for this is to say that in my opinion 
Christianity fortunately is not static. The church has 
not been able permanently to crystallize Christianity, 
and Christianity is appropriating certain good from 
Russian Communism notwithstanding the pope. Our 
civilization is not based on communism of the Pente- 
costal or any other type, nor do I think it is to find 
its fruition in Communism. But it has something to 
learn from Communism and nothing whatever to gain 
from prejudice and bigotry. 

Communism is the common or communal owner- 
ship of property. Absolute or extreme communism is 
the common ownership of all property, the complete 
absence of private ownership. Limited communism 
is the common ownership of only certain property or 
certain kinds of property. Socialism is a form of 
limited communism in that itis the common or group 
ownership of the means of production and distribution. 
Limited communism is practically universal. Public 
highways are a case in point. The sea is another. 
Public parks are another. The range is wide. Wherever 
there is any private ownership the communism is 
limited. 

The U.S. Post Office is a form of limited commun- 
ism. In Russia they go much farther with limited 
communism than the post office. I think that perhaps 
they go, or did go, too far. They go farther than I 
should wish to see the United States go, and there 
are fields in which I think the United States could well 
communize certain activities. But I do not wish to 
see Russian Communism adopted in this country. 

Now if my definitions are correct and if the pope 
is correct, the U. S. Post Office and the public high- 
ways are antithetical to Christianity. 

The pope fears the influence of Russian Communism 
upon Poland and other Catholic states. He has good 
reason for this: For while Russia has in fact abandoned 
extreme communism it must be borne in mind that 
there is a religion in Russia which is a religion of 
common people, which is based upon faith in the com- 
mon man and which aims at the good of the last indi- 
vidual. It is likely even yet to prove a powerful 
rival to sacerdotalism. 
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ADDRESS ON CHINA 


HE following is a brief report of an address at the State 

House, Concord, N. H., by Prof. Wing Tsit Chan, 
under the auspices of the Committee on Education for Post- 
war Planning. It was prepared by Mrs. Alice L. G. Andrews 
for the Institute of World Affairs: 

China is fighting for her very existence. The territory 
where 40 per cent of her population lived is in the hands of 
Japanese. After a victorious end of the war, China will de- 
mand that all Chinese territory be returned to her. This in- 
cludes Formosa, Manchuria, Hong Kong, etc. Dr. Wing was 
confident that if the British wanted Hong Kong merely as 
a fueling base and commercial center (a place to have banks 
and the like) satisfactory arrangements could be made. He 
believed the same could be done with Russia over Port Arthur 
and Darien, but feared that a settlement with her in regard 
to Outer Mongolia would be more difficult, though far from 
hopeless. 2 

In ideology the Gahes are as a wists democratic. There 
are a few Nazis and Fascists. Many are Communists, but 
among these are varying degrees of communist thinking and 
practicing. Some are more democratic in belief than in prac- 
tice, others the opposite. Within the last ten years an in- 
creasing number of the educated people who belong to no 
party are taking an active part in public affairs. Nonparty 
members are now allowed to teach in the universities. Dr. 
Wing believed that these, and other democratic elements, 
would come to assume a very influential place in guiding 
China’s future. 

China cannot raise food enough for her population. There 
is not enough land. About 10 per cent of the people are at 
starvation level all the time. With help from the United 
States Department of Agriculture and certain colleges, efforts 
are being made to improve soil and crops and farm animals. 
Even this will not be enough. Industries must be developed. 
China has looked at industrial United States under capital- 
ism and at what Russia has accomplished under Communism, 
and has decided to try to find a middle ground, a combina- 
tion of the two. .This will take time, and many mistakes will 
be made. Feeling at present would be that the Government 
control all natural resources, the manufacture of arms, and 
certain important industries, leaving other industries and 
perhaps certain communications to private initiative. In 
any case, China must for some years buy heavily from 
Russia, Britain and the United States. However, unless she 
is received as an equal by the other nations, China will have 
as little as possible to do with these nations. 


OZARK PREACHER WALKS 4,000 MILES A YEAR 
TO VISIT HIS PEOPLE 


ce UY WESLEY HOWARD, the walkin’ preacher of the 

Ozarks, is fifty-two but looks nearer forty, and has 
the pep and endurance of young men in America’s armed 
forces. To carry on his work among the hill-folk of Southern 
Missouri and Northern Arkansas, he walks around four thou- 
sand miles a year,” according to an article in the September 
issue of Coronet magazine. Clad in high-topped boots, a 
flannel shirt and khaki breeches, he tramps from thirty to 
forty miles a day and conducts an average of two hundred 
fifty meetings yearly among the backwoods people. 

Teacher and stanch friend as well as minister of the hill 
people, Howard conducts church, marriage and burial sery- 
ices for them. His meetings are held in schoolhouses, 
abandoned churches, homes, brush arbors and sometimes 
under the blue Ozark skies.! As a preacher, he speaks with 
conviction and fervor. He never uses notes, and his delivery 
has charm and informality. 

Although Howard is the regular pastor of the Christian 
Church in Gainesville, Mo., he is sponsored by no one in 
his work among the hill people. His mail often brings un- 
solicited checks, however, and the express company unloads 
big boxes of clothes and household necessities for needy hill- 
folk. 


Spiritual uplift, in Preacher Howard’s creed, goes hand 
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in hand with physical improvement and educational ad- 
vantages. He doesn’t limit his service to sermons from the 
pulpit. He supplies food and clothing from his own meager 
resources in addition to what he receives in contributions. 
And he takes over the educational needs by teaching school 
back in the hills where children are growing up without some 
of the simplest necessities of life. 

A few years ago when a small town church tried to curb 
his work and his forceful sermons, he and his wife put their 
two little girls in an orphanage and, with 62 cents in their’ 
pockets, walked out of town. Today, as pastor of the 
Gainesville Christian Church, a quaint structure built of 
native stone, Howard lives in a hilltop home just outside 
of town and is glad he turned south to the Ozarks rather 
than north to a lucrative city parish. 

To his Gainesville congregation, Padton Haw ait speaks 
flawless English, and the subjects of his sermons are always 
thought-stimulating. But out in the country, speaking to 
the hill people, he slips into their own vernacular, speaks to 
them in a language which they understand. 

During the last year, Howard has taught school for 
twenty backwoods students, the oldest of them nineteen. 
He furnished the schoolhouse with white muslin, which the 
girls made into curtains, and with crayons and other equip- 
ment. Even more important, he provided the children with 
hot lunches, prepared right in the schoolroom. 

Preacher Howard feels that the Ozark people are among 
the finest, on earth. He cites their rich heritage of Anglo- 
Saxon blood and respects their independent aloofness. For 
that reason, they feel free to call on him in time of need, for 
they know that he possesses that: priceless gift that even the 
wisest of kings desired—an understanding heart. 


REWARDS OF VIRTUE 


HY do good men come to grief, and bad men prosper? 

We know it happens. We see fine, upstanding men lose 
their savings, have their barns struck by lightning, and 
visited with calamity, while scalawags prosper in business, 
health and good fortune. “God is no respecter of persons.” 
The rain falls on the evil and on the good, and one is as 
likely as the other to leave his umbrella at home. This 
apparent Jack of justice shocks us. We want to believe 
in virtue, but virtue seems to be without just rewards. We 
want to believe in cause and effect, that we reap as we 
sow, and in the old Universalist principle of just retribution. 

Well, we can so believe. We do reap as we sow, but we 
should not expect to sow the seed in one field and reap 
the harvest in another. It is a primitive idea that material 
rewards follow from the cultivation of spiritual graces and 
that we are punished for our wickedness by bugs eating our 
cucumber vines. ‘The trouble is that if we are good, we 
feel we ought to cash in on our goodness. The child is 
told that if he is a good boy, he can have a lollipop. When 
he grows to be a good big boy, he expects lollipops propor- 
tionately bigger. But the world is not so made. 

There are levels of recompense, and the recompense that 
follows effort is in the field where the effort is made. The 
man who devotes himself to accumulation of wealth should 
not expect to receive his reward in philosophy, and the 
philosopher should not expect to accumulate wealth. The 
areas may not be mutually exclusive, yet the rewards are, 
generally speaking, on the level of the investment made. 

A life of integrity is its own reward and there is no 
greater. To be honest as a matter of policy is all right as 
far as it goes and the rewards correspond to the level on 
which the policy is practiced. But the larger rewards belong 
to him who is honest because of his own moral imperatives. 
And so it is with all virtue. The sacrifices made, the 
kindness exercised, thetruth spoken, the good done—these 
and all other virtues redound to our worth only when no 
outward material reward is expected. “It blesseth him that 
gives.” Rewards of virtue in any other field or form are 
merely. by-products of a life lived honestly with self and 
found to be satisfying to one’s own soul.—Crinton Lez 
Scorr in the Cape Anz Universalist. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


GOD DEPENDS ON US 
To rue Eprror: 

What is meant by “men of good will and a sacrificial 
spirit”? That clause of our avowal is quite indefinite. How 
sacrificial must be our spirit to be able to overcome all evil? 

Surely an Eternal and All-powerful God working through 
man can overcome all evil. 

Max A. Kapp, in his tract, These Universalists, says: “If 
we despair of human nature, what has God -to work with?” 
He has nothing if we leave out the deity and Saviorship of 
Jesus Christ and the power of the Holy Spirit. Jesus said: 
“Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom. of 
God... . That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit... . He must be born 
again.” 

According to Webster, the theological definition of flesh 
is: “The character under the influence of animal propensities 
or selfish passions; the soul unmoved by spiritual influences.” 

For a synopsis of the works of the flesh read Galatians 
5:17-21. Romans 7 gives a picture of a man in bondage to 
the flesh. Romans 1:21-32 is an extreme picture of people 
led by the flesh. Other sources of this information are the 
accounts of missionaries to lands where God has never been 
known. But we do not have to go so far as that, we find 
such narrations in our newspapers every day! 

Human nature! We can well despair of human nature! 
Tt is when we despair of human nature that God can work, 
for Christ is powerful to save. “As many as received him, 
to them gave he power to become the sons of God, even to 
them that believe on his name.” 


Oakland, Calif. 


(Universalists believe in the teaching of Christ, who 
commands us to love both God and man, and-in the doctrine 
of Paul, “We are laborers together with God.” We must 
never despair of human nature, for God made man in his 
ewn image. God can do nothing untrue to his own nature 
or to the laws that he has ordained. His law is that man 
is to work out his own salvation and to become Godlike in 
doing it—Tue Eprror.) 


Lucy Hammonp 


ACTION OF THE ILLINOIS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


To rue Eprror: 


The following motion was adopted at a meeting of the . 


Executive Committee of the Illinois Universalist Convention 
held in Chicago, September 14, 1944. 

“Voted: that the sentiments of the Executive Committee 
of the Illinois: Universalist Convention are that the inde- 
pendence of the Universalist Publishing House and Tue 
CuristiAn Leaver be maintained at all costs, and that 
the secretary be instructed to send all copies of this action 
to the trustees of the Publishing House and the trustees of 
the Universalist Church of America.” 

: D. K. Evans, Secretary 
Illinois Universalist Convention 


ONE OF OUR OLDEST SUBSCRIBERS 


To THe Eprtor: 
_ My aunt, Miss Mattha Blinn, was ninety-three years old 
on August 15. I can’t tell you with what eagerness she 
awaits each issue of Tue Lzaper. It is her one connection 
with her church now. In her younger days she was very 
active in her church at Stryker, Ohio, where she was organist 
and Sunday-school teacher a great many years. It was 
through the efforts of her parents, Chester and Maria Boyden 
Blinn, that the church was organized in Stryker, and Dr. 
Harry Canfield was a member of their household during his 
pastorate in Stryker. The Blinn home was noted for hos- 
pitality to ministers of the Universalist faith. 

Nina Haussmann 
Des Moines, Iowa SY fe do lia 


DR, FISTER ON THAT FIRST PARISH 


To THe Eprror: 

Be it known for the knowledge of Rev. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, Jr., and also the editor of Tue Curistran Laver 
that at least one other Universalist church besides Barre, 
Vt., began as a “First Parish.” 

The Universalist church of South Strafford, Vt., was or- 
ganized by the town, and was the first religious organization 
of the town. In the town records is to be read the follow- 
ing: “Strafford, Nov. 5, 1798. Agreeable to act of the 
Legislature of the State of Vermont passed Oct. 7, 1796, 
entitled ‘An act for the support of the Gospel,’ the inhabit- 
ants of the town of Strafford, assembled in town meeting, 
and the subscribers believing in the doctrine of Universal 
Salvation associated and formed themselves into a society 
by the name of the Universalist Society. In testimony 
whereof we have hereunto set our names.” 

There follows a list of forty-six names, also votes to 
settle a minister, build a meeting house, and elect clerk 
and committees. The record for the meeting closes, “Then 
Samuel Bliss appeared before Peter Pennack, Esq., and was 
sworn to the office of the Clerk of the Universalist Society.” 

The church was never called a “Parish,” but from the 
first to the present the “Universalist Society.” It was a 
“First” and also a “Parish,” and might have been called in 
1798 “The First Parish.” 

Harry F. Fister 
Fast Douglas, Mass. 


A CORRECTION 


To tHe Eprror: 

The fact that my article on “Tar Hollow and the Ohio 
Youth Convention” was written in not too legible longhand 
accounts for three mistakes in the spelling of names. May 
I correct those errors at this time? 

Mrs. Marie Biehl, Columbus, was in charge of the 
Primary group; Miss Beryl Heiser, North Olmsted, was one 
of the representatives at the Christian Youth Conference 
of North America; and Mrs. Nolan Kerschner, Columbus, 
acted as a dining-room hostess. 


Mary B. Linum 
Columbus, Ohio 


THE LITTLE HILL FARM 


To THe Eprtor: 

I am glad that Johannes’ Cruisings have begun again. I 
hope they keep on and tell us more about the Little Hill 
Farm and Joseph’s View. I look for a Cruising the first 
thing when Tun Leaver comes. 

Z. F. M. 
Waterville, Maine 


SALVE FOR THE FORTY STRIPES 


To tHE Epiror: 

I am sincerely glad that the editor of Taz Curist1an 
Leaper is a man of great courage and a true liberal whose 
love of truth and honesty enables him to be fair to all shades 
of opinion that exist among us. May he be spared in good 
health to carry on through the days ahead. 

R. 


JOINS STAFF OF RED CROSS 


Rev. Harold A. Lumsden of Stamford, Conn., has joined the staff 
of the Red Cross War Fund of the Atlantic Area with headquarters 
&t the New York City office. Mr. Lumsden has just completed a 
campaign in Danbury, Conn., for the Community Chest and War 
Fund. He will continue to serve .the Universalist church of 
Stamford. - , 
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AsranaAm Lincoun—Man oF INNER 
Conruicts. By Walter S. Holden. 
Published by Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, Harrowgate, Tenn. 


This booklet of thirty-seven pages 
might easily have been extended four- 
fold. Plainly it is a product of patient 
studying by a careful investigator. The 
writer brings out certain contrasts and 
mystifying contradictions in the char- 
acter of a man who-was at once the 
most simple and honest of statesmen 
and the most astute.in his management 
of public affairs. ~*~ >> 

The topic to which the author gives 
most attention has to do with the 
proposed constitutional amendment 
adopted by Congress on the day before 
Lincoln’s inauguration. This amend- 
ment purported to deprive Congress of 
the power to interfere with slavery 
“within any state,’ and Lincoln en- 
dorsed it in his inaugural address. These 
facts have often been stated, but of 
discussion there has been little. The 
author holds that Lincoln for once 
“committed an egregious error.” To at 
least one of his readers this opinion 
seems unwarranted. 


F. L. B. 


Bumoprne Sex into Your Lars. By Paul 
Popenoe. The American Institute of 
Family Relations, 607 South Hill 
Street, Los Angeles 14. Twenty-five 
cents. 

Marriace Counsen IN RELATION TO 
Puannep Parenrsoop. By L. Foster 
Wood and Abraham Stone. The 
Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. 


The progressive clue to modern sex 
education is the awareness that sexual 
relations, advice about sex, and the 
problems of sex are meaningless apart 
from the life setting in which sex is 
one current. Always recognized by a 
few, this fact was once taken to: mean 
that sex was unimportant. Now it is 
seen that it is as important as the life 
of which it is a part. The very title of 
Dr. Popenoe’s excellent pamphlet indi- 
cates its method: to present the story 
of the organization of sex, with growth, 
into life as a whole, and especially into 
the emotional life. Successful sexual 
development is shown to depend on the 
outgrowing of childish attitudes of all 
kinds that specifically have little to do 
with sex as such, It takes mature people 
to handle. sex, or wealth, or political 
power, or armaments—and if people are 
unwilling or unable to grow up, it 
matters very little how much specific 
technical knowledge they possess in 
regard to such particulars. 


Anyone who deals professionally with 
youth or with people in general will 
find the pamphlet of great value to 
him in the work of education and train- 
inge—provided he is fully willing to 
check carefully the foundations of the 
life of those to be instructed. The 
reader who has an appropriate spiritual 
orientation will appreciate the value of 
Dr. Popenoe’s efforts, but is likely to 
assume that others will be automati- 
cally benefited merely by having the 
work placed in their hands. This as- 
sumption would be unwarranted in far 
too many instances. In other words, 
education in any of life’s values and 
higher purposes will be effective only if 
there was effective religious education 
at the outset; the problem is essen- 
tially a spiritual problem. No author 
who technically develops a given spe- 
eialty can be expected to make his 
readers humanly fit to pursue the spe- 
vialty if they are not already so 
advanced, 

This point is of interest in view of 
the publishers’ hope that the pamphlet 
may be of use to young men in military 
service, or, in other words, to the popu- 
lation at large. It could be of great 
use to them—f it were clear that their 
previous upbringing had made them 
ready to receive its truths. Practically, 
such use will have to be reinforced by 
much guidance to try to make up for 
deficiencies in this regard. How grown 
up and how free from insecurity is the 
present crop of youths who were jazz- 
age babies or depression babies? Any 
teacher is well aware of the rather dis- 
couraging answer to this question. 

Sex education, although remarkably 
advanced at present, cannot be ex- 
pected to make all its necessary strides 
in one jump. Thus a_ tendency 
throughout the pamphlet is a somewhat 
grim and studious note of “teacher- 
ish” admonition, particularly concern- 
ing premarital sexual relations. While 
few would dispute the soundness of the 
advice in this instance, it is neverthe- 
less true that a lighter approach would 
be desirable, to relieve the reader of 
the feeling that he is being lectured to, 
or victimized by one more type of set 
propaganda. Although sex is unques- 
tionably a serious matter, to be taken 
seriously, in our preoccupations we 
should avoid taking ourselves too seri- 
ously. Like the rest of life, sex also 
has room for humor where it is appro- 
priate. The soldier seeking light on 
sex problems is likely to balk at a treat- 


ment that seems to contain implied * 


threats of a puritanical nature. 

This consideration is paramount in 
the case of thé other pamphlet, in- 
tended for use by ministers, and con- 
taining prepared conversations between 
a hypothetical couple about to be 


married and, in the first part, a min- 
ister, in the second, a physician. Here 
there is, to be sure, a more definite + 
and more debatable axe to grind—that 
of birth control. Certainly this pam- 
phlet also has its values, although the 
method of presentation is not overly 
palatable. Dr. Popenoe’s development, 
for that matter, could benefit from a 
reordering of the material. Many 
ministers have doubtless received 


_copies of the pamphlet on marriage 


counsel, which is apparently being cir- 
culated widely by some _ organized 
foundation. It contains no indication 
that it is for sale. The Popenoe pam- 
phlet is suitable, under adequate lead- 
ership, for class use in church schools, 
as a basis for discussion. 


Howarp Davis Sporrn 


e 
Trenerran: Our Patnh mn War AND 
Peace. By Earl Browder. Interna- 


tional Publishers, 381 4th Avenue, 
New York. Cloth cover, $1.50; paper 
eover, 35 cents. 


This booklet takes as its starting point 
or sermon-text the Declaration of 
Teheran, and applies its principles in 
many directions to the political present, 
including the postwar world. Mr. Brow- 
der only hopes the Declaration is sin- 
cerely meant, not just’ words—especially 
since it is wholly consonant with Com- 
munist insistences which the author has 
always defended, even when the word 
Communism was more unpopular than 
now. 

Joun E. LeBosquer 


Ams to Worsuip. By Albert W. Palmer. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 


This is a book of worship material, 
including personal meditations, calls to 
worship, responsive readings, prayers, and 
orders of service. There is wide variety 
of material, some suitable for orthodox 
services and some for liberal services. 


_ Many of the selections are already well 


known, but here and there is to be found 
some unfamiliar selection which would 
contribute to finer worship in a liberal 
church. 4 j 

Roserr M. Rice, 


Come anv Ser. By Helen Allen. 
Association Press. $1.25. 


This is a very brief review of the prog- 
ress of religion, from earliest times: 
through Hebrew history to today. Poetic. 
in form, it is inspirational rather than 
factual in style, a resource booklet for- 
leaders wishing to review the succession 
of great souls of Christianity. 

M.-W. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


TWO NEW WORKERS IN NORTH CAROLINA 


The Association of Universalist 
Women is pleased to announce the 
settlement of two new leaders to carry 
on the work of its program in North 
Carolina. Urgent needs in the eastern 
and western ends of the state are for 
a time supplied. 


Clinton-Red Hill Circuit 


The Association of the Larger Hope, 
which is composed of the Clinton and 
Red Hill churches to which Rev. 
Ordell E. Bryant ministered, has called 
as its pastor Rev. Maurice Wendell 
Cobb. Mr. Cobb visited North Caro- 
lina at the time of the state convention 
in September, and his settlement in the 
circuit November 1 was mutually agree- 
able. 

Mr. Cobb’s home is in Brattleboro, 
Vt. He graduated from high school there 
in 1936, and from Tufts College and 
the School of Religion at Tufts in 1943. 
As a student he was active in church 
schools and youth work in the Medford 
Hillside Universalist church, the First 
Universalist Church of Somerville, 
Bethany Universalist Church in Fram- 
ingham, and All Souls’ Universalist 
Church of East Boston. Following his 
graduation, he was called to the pulpit 


_ of the East Boston Universalist church. 


Mr. Cobb goes into the North Caro- 
lina field highly recommended by his 
professors and those who know his 
work. The Association of Universalist 
Women feels that he will develop its 
program and carry on the doctrine of 
liberalism in this circuit. 


Friendly House 


The last few months have brought 
many changes in this field, changes 
which have required the serious thought 
and consideration of the board members 
and the North Carolina Committee. 
Special care must always be taken in 
placing a minister in this field. We de- 
spaired of finding someone immedi- 
ately, yet we knew we were committed 
to carry on the work there. Beyond 
the commitment was the intense desire 
on the part of the people there that 
the work go on. We knew that the 
property could not, under existing con- 
ditions, be left unoccupied. A custodian 
would be one solution, but that was 
not the answer. We needed a lay worker 
at least who would be able to carry 
on most of the work. We are glad 
to be able to announce the placement 
of such a worker. 

Mrs. Pauline Frazier Plott is our new 
lay worker. She and her sister Deane 
are two of Miss Powell’s beloved “girls.” 
To some of our constituency their names 


and perhaps their faces are familiar. 
Mrs. Plott knows the work of the church 
and the people of the valley. In addi- 
tion, she is college trained and a con- 
firmed Universalist (which counts a 
lot!). She began work at Friendly 
House on October 1 and will continue 
until February 1 at least. What she has 
been able to accomplish in two weeks 
with the help of the local people is 
highly encouraging. 

The Mission Circle has provided the 
money for water paint for the interior 
walls of Friendly House and two of the 
ladies have made cretonne drapes with 
material purchased by the group. Mrs. 
Plott says the change inside Friendly 
House is amazing. The ladies of the 
Circle also decided to buy a piano for 
Friendly House and raised almost half 
the sum needed on the spot. This in- 
strument will be very useful at meetings 
and rehearsals, as well as at social 
gatherings. 


Christmas Packages for Friendly 
House 


Mrs. Plott says that she will be most 
grateful for any baby clothing which is 
sent to her (Rt. No. 3, Canton, N. C., 
Friendly House), but no other clothing 
is needed. She asks: people not to send 
gifts and toys this year either. Some 
things are on hand from other years. 
Gifts of money which can be used to 
purchase candy, fruit, new music: for 
several programs, material for costumes, 
etc., will be very welcome. Such money 
should be sent through your state treas- 
urer or to the financial secretary of the 
A.U.W., Miss Bernice F. Cunningham, 
15 Governors Avenue, Medford 55, 
Mass. 


North Carolina Calendars 


The North Carolina Committee, to 
stimulate interest in our work in that 
state, has had printed a North Carolina 
Calendar which is being sold for 35 
cents or three for $1.00. These are 
practical little Christmas gifts. They 
show twelve new and interesting pictures 
of various phases of our work in North 
Carolina. From those who have seen 
them they have received enthusiastic 
approval. We recommend them for 
your gift list. Order through the A.U.W. 
Office, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
Mass., or Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, 814 
North Oak Park Avenue, Oak Park, 
Tl. 


Rocky Mount and Outlaw’s Bridge 
We have the usual excellent reports 


of the work at Rocky Mount and Out- 
law’s Bridge. Our leaders, both the 


IMPORTANT 


All moneys for the work and 
outreach of the Association of 
Universalist Women should be 
sent through your state treasurer 
to the 

Financial Secretary 
Miss Bernice F. Cunningham 
15 Governors Avenue 
Medford 55, Mass. 


re- 
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unless otherwise 


ministers and their able and willing 
wives, are competent and consecrated. 
The child care center in the Rocky 
Mount church is filling a great need in 
the community and reaches far more 
than Universalist families. The Ulrichs 
investigated for themselves the task of 
raising and harvesting a tobacco crop 
and found it to be back-breaking labor. 

At the sessions of the North Carolina 
State Convention, held at the end of 
September, our national president, who | 
attended, was heartened by the reports 
of progress made in these areas. This 
convention is reported on page 654 of 
this issue. These, our Southern Uni- 
versalists, have a high enthusiasm for 
the work of the new year in the church. 
Fellow Universalists across the country 
send their encouragement and_ best 
wishes for an ever-increasing effective- 
ness in all the North Carolina people 
undertake. 


A NEW LEAFLET 


The Committee on Education has 
published a new leaflet on our work in 
China which may be secured without 
charge through the A.U.W. Office, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


DID YOU KNOW 


That the Clara Barton Camp Com- 
mittee had a spoon shower for the 
camp this year and materially increased 
the number of spoons of all kinds in the 
silver drawer? 

That Mrs. Lewis, the camp cook, pre- 
pared 11,352 meals on a four-burner 
stove during the eight weeks of the 
camp season? 

That Miss Riccius, Clara Barton’s 
grandniece, still continues to place at 
the Birthplace articles and books from 
the period of Clara Barton’s life? 

’ That 123 girls were enrolled at camp 
this summer? 

That we hope you will fill a little red 
stocking for the camp in memory of 
Clara Barton and the merciful service 
for which she stood? 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


LEARNING ABOUT 
OTHER CHURCHES 


Tue Cuurca in Our Community. By 
Alice Bartow MHobensack. West- 
minster Press. $1.50. Pupil’s Work- 
book: Part 1, The Church in My 
Community, the Story of Our 
Churches; Part 2, The Story of How 
Our Church Came to Be. Both work- 
books by Otie G. Branstetter, pub- 
lisher Westminster Press, price 25 
cents. ; 


; :. “Does. your com- 
Py 
NS ’ 


munity have 
iz 


classes weekly in 
religious educa- 
tion? Do you hold 
a six-week com- 
_ munity vacation 
school? Do you 
personally need a 
good _ reference 
book on church history, growth of the 
Protestant sects, and interchurch co- 
operation? Or do you have an expanded 
session in your church school? 

If your answer to any or all of these 
questions is yes, you will want to secure 
a copy of The Church in Our Com- 
munity, an excellent presentation of the 
subject. Although the material is sug- 
gested for grades 5 and 6, children in 
grade 7 would learn much from and 
enjoy such a course, perhaps even more 
than fifth graders. While all children 
would enjoy learning about the different 
churches in their communities, the older 
ones would understand more about 
conditions of migrant workers, child 
labor, church history and_ sectarian 
differences. 

The text is divided into three units 
of ten sessions each, covering the topics: 
The church in our community; the story 
of our churches; how the church came 
to be. In addition, there are two “cre- 
ative” workbooks for pupils, which 
encourage the writing of original ballads, 
prayers, descriptions and comments. 
Workbooks include summaries, illustra- 
tive graphs, hymns, maps and pictures, 
and would be of great help to both 
teacher and pupils. The subject is so 
presented, however, that the text could 
be used without the workbooks. 

The teacher’s text is especially well 
prepared with suggestions for pupil 
activities such as trips, dramatic pres- 
entations, the making of murals, posters, 
ete. Also background information for the 
teacher, including excellent lists of 
source materials for everything from 
pictures to recipes. In addition, there 
are teacher helps for beginning and 
carrying through each session, for wor- 
ship, and for outside work that the 
children may do during the week. 


The Church in Our Community has 
been written with great care, skill and 


thoroughness. In it is more than enough 
material for a meaningful year’s study 
in learning to understand and appreciate 
the churches in one’s community. Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians will regret that 
Mrs. Hobensack did not include the 
liberal Protestant movement in her 
chapters on church history and in her 
descriptions of the various Protestant 
sects. Material for such a study is 
available from other sources, however, 
and should certainly be included. 


Moriet P. Caruson 
Director of Religious Education 
First Parish, Fitchburg, Mass. 


FOR CHILDREN’S READING 
IN THE HOME 


Children as well as adults may be 
encouraged to spend time during the 
week—perhaps some time each day— 
in the kind of reading which will help 
them to see their own thoughts and 
actions in the clear light of an ideal. 
Another issue of the now familiar 
Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls 
in Autumn came from the press (Con- 
necticut, Council) last month. As 
usual, these books contain timely and 
interesting stories, poems, scripture 
readings, prayers and a few songs. An 
increasing number of these booklets are 
being used by boys and girls in Uni- 
versalist homes. Also in church schools 
by leaders of primary and junior groups 
—hoth for illustrative stories in class 
and helpful source material for worship. 
Single copies are 15 cents. In quanti- 
ties of twenty-five or more, 13 cents. 


Order from Universalist Publishing 
House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
Mass. 


DETROIT PROVIDES A 
NURSERY DEPARTMENT 


The nursery of the Church of Our 
Father (Unitarian-Universalist) is the 
fastest growing department of our 
church school. It is one of the closest 
links between home and church. 

The Doublets (young married group) 
arranged a number of work nights in 
the church house. Fathers papered the 
room with children’s paper and painted 
the woodwork white. Chairs were 
painted, and a large, low table was 
covered with yellow oilcloth. Mothers 
made curtains of striped seersucker, 
painted bookcases and toy cupboard, 
sorted books and toys, mounted pic- 
tures, laundered and redressed dolls. 
Last spring the fathers laid a gay 
linoleum floor, using left-over asphalt 
tiles of assorted colors and designs 
which we were able to purchase for 
much Jess than regular flooring. New 
equipment was purchased from dona- 
tions made by grandparents as well as 
from church-school funds. ‘This year 


the department will be divided into 
three groups: infants and children up 
to two in one room equipped with 
simple toys, high chairs, cribs and play 
pens; the older two groups—2 to 3 and 
3 to_4—using the nursery room itself. 

Children hang their wraps on a 
movable rack in the hall. Before going 
into their room they have nose-and- 
throat inspection by a trained public- 
health nurse. When, occasionally, there 
are cold symptoms, we isolate the child. 
This is making children more aware of 
the need of being careful for the sake 
of others. 

Since many of our children come long 
distances we have found lunch and a 
quiet singing time of great help. Our 
program allows for free play, rhythms; 
lunch of crackers and fruit juice or milk; 
constructive use of clay and large cray- 
ons; a simple story and songs. Among 
other activities we fed the birds during 
the winter on the porch outside the nur- 
sery room, we planted grass seed in 
paper cups to be taken home; made 
clay models of the children’s hands as 
Christmas gifts for parents. 

A written report is made each Sunday 
by the teacher in charge. In this way 
behavior problems are followed up and, 
when necessary, discussed with the par- 
ents. Through this teacher-parent 
co-operation we have been able to help 
in many adjustment problems. From 
these parents we have started a child 
study group, making available to them 
books and pamphlets. Among other 
materials our nursery staff is using: 


Stories Children Like and Games Chil- 
dren Like, bulletins of the Association 
for Childhood Education, 1201 16th 
Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Nursery Class in the Church 
School, by Jessie E. Moore; Here and 
Now Story Book, by Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell; Religious Nurture in Nurs- 
ery Class and Home, by Edna May 
Lloyd (full of good ideas and sugges- 
tions); and, as background, Consider 
the Children—How They Grow, by 
Elizabeth M. Manwell and Sophia L. 
Fahs, and An Introduction to Child 
Study, by Ruth Strang. 


Through our nursery we are develop- 
ing in our youngest children a feeling 
of friendliness toward, and at-homeness 
in, the church. Through this depart- 
ment too, which meets during church, 
we offer parents more than just an 
opportunity. to leave their children, 
we offer intelligent supervision and a 
program designed to teach good social 
habits and to help young children make 
the transition from their home atmos- 
phere to the outside world. 

Maritpa Moors 
Director of Religious Education 
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News of Churches and Church People 


REV. RALPH E. HORNE 


Stricken while preaching at the morn- 
ing service of the Congregational church, 
Portland, N. Y., Sunday, October 8, 
Ralph Edwin Horne, a resident of 
Buffalo for thirty years, died in Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., October 12. 

Born in Stillwater, Maine, April 5, 
1874, Mr. Horne was a graduate of 
the University of Maine and the 
Theological School of St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y. As a Uni- 
versalist minister he held pastorates in 
New York State, Canada and Pennsyl- 
vania. While residing in Buffalo, he 
was active in the affairs of Grace 
Universalist Church, and the Church of 
the Messiah, Universalist, occasionally 
occupying these pulpits. 

Although he retired from the minis- 
try about twenty years ago, Mr. Horne 
for the past ten years had been preach- 
ing in churches of various denominations 
in and around Fredonia, N. Y. For 
the past thirteen years he lived in 
Lamberton, four miles southwest of 
Fredonia, with Mrs. Horne, formerly 
Eva Webb, for many years a teacher 
of psychology in Buffalo public schools. 

Besides his wife, he is survived by a 
daughter, Marion J. Horne, of Columbia, 
S. C., a son Beecher, now with the 
armed forces, and a granddaughter. 

Funeral services were held Monday 

‘afternoon, October 16, at his residence, 
and were conducted by the Grape Belt 
Ministerial Association, Rev. L. W. 
Scott, First Presbyterian Church, and 
Rev. Carl Zimmerman, St. John’s 
Evangelical Reformed Church, Fredonia, 
officiating. Interment was at Forest 
Lawn Cemetery, Buffalo. Rev. Carle- 
ton M. Fisher, who recently resigned as 
pastor of the Universalist church of 
Buffalo, would have asssisted but had 
already started for the Pacific Coast. 


REV. R. L. BROOKS 


Robert Lester Brooks, of 1011 South 
Congress Avenue, Austin, Texas, who 
was ordained to the Universalist minis- 
try in 1911, died September 16, 1944, 
after an illness of three months. 


For many years he served as Uni- 


versalist state superintendent in Texas. 
It was his custom to travel from point 
to point in missionary work, locating 
only in the winter months. Among the 
points thus served winters were Grape- 
land and Richland, Texas, and Fouke, 
Ark. i 

Mr. Brooks was the son of R. M. 
and J. E. Brooks, and was born in 
Tolberton, Ga., January 2, 1880. In 
1893, the family moved to Texas. He 
was marriéd to Miss Birdie Pearl Eaves 
of Grapeland on August 7, 1905. 

With Mr. Brooks when he died, be- 
sides his wife, were his only daughter 


Phyllis of North Hollywood, Calif., and 
two sons, Rollins of North Hollywood 
and Bois of the Navy, San Diego. Two 
other sons are overseas, the eldest in 
England and the youngest in Italy. 

Funeral services were conducted by 
Rey. Milton Maxwell of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Austin. Burial 
was in Austin Memorial Park on Sun- 
day, September 17. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR 
EDDIE WARD 

The memorial service for Eddie Leon- 
ard Ward, Jr., stock clerk, second class, 
U.S.N.R., whose death on June 11, 10 
miles off the coast of France, occurred 
when the U.S.S. Partridge was sunk 
by a torpedo from a German E-boat, 
was held in the Universalist church 
[Orange, Mass.] Sunday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 1. 

The service was as follows: Organ 
prelude, Mrs. Rosella Wikel; hymn, 
“O Beautiful, my country”; prayer by 
Rev. James D. Macleod, president of 
the Orange Ministers’ Association; vocal 
solo, “Teach Me to Pray,” John T. 
Bone, Jr.; address by Chaplain Harold 
E. Lemay, lieutenant, U.S.N.R., on 
leave from the Pacific naval area and at 
present serving in the Boston naval 
district, and the reading of a letter from 
the commanding officer of the Partridge; 
remarks by Rey. C. H. Emmons, pastor 
of the church; hymn, “America”; salute 
to the dead by firmg squad; taps by 
Erroll Fleming, Jr., of the high school 
band; benediction, Mr. Emmons; and 
organ postlude by Mrs. Wikel. 

Five hundred persons attended.— 
Orange Enterprise. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT 
NEW YORK CONVENTION 

At the 119th annual session of the 
New York State Convention of Uni- 
versalists in All Souls’ Church in 
Watertown the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, that on this occasion of the 
125th anniversary of the Universalist 
Press, this convention hereby expresses 
its appreciation of the long continued 
and ably conducted service that the 
Universalist Publishing House has 
rendered to the entire denomination. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of 
this resolution be forwarded. to the 
Board of Directors of the Universalist 
Publishing House. 


ALABAMA PECANS 

Because of war conditions, the ladies 
of the Camp Hill, Ala., church will not 
be able to fill orders for shelled pecans 
this year. They appreciate the interest 
of the denomination in this project and 
hope to resume the business after the 
war. 


UNIVERSALIST LEADS 
GIRL SCOUTS 


Girl Scout Troops 14 and 18 of 
Hutchinson, Kan., were awarded first 
and’ second sweepstakes at the State 
Fair held recently. Sweepstakes awards 
are given to the Kansas troops having 
the largest number of points and the 
largest accumulation of prize-winning 
Fair entries. Last year these same troops 
were second and third. Both troops are 
under the leadership of Mrs. Albert D. 
Bell, wife of the minister of the Hutch- 
inson Universalist church, and were 
organized by her early in 1942. 

The Girl Scouts of Troop 14 were 
lauded in the Hutchinson News-Herald 
for their work in packing boxes for 
Hutchinson servicemen overseas. 


BANGOR CHURCH 
RECEIVES $60,000 


The Universalist church of Bangor 
[Maine] and the Bangor Children’s 
Home will receive $60,000 each by the 
expiration of a trust fund [October 22] 
by reason of the death of Frank E. 
Tucker of Glenburn. The trust was 
established by the late John P. Tucker, 
father of the deceased—The Lewiston 
Daily Sun. 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB HONORS 
RETIRING OFFICERS 


Rey. James D. Tillinghast, retiring 
from the office of secretary of the Boston 
Universalist Club after fifteen years, and 
Lewis P. Everett, veteran treasurer of 
the club, were honored by a large 
attendance of members at a special 
meeting held at the Women’s Repub- 
lican Club on October 9. 

Rev. Frank B. Chatterton of Cam- 
bridge, toastmaster, was presented by 
President George Havey. Several short 
addresses were made expressing the 
gratitude of the club for the faithful 
services of both these grand old Uni- 
versalists and voicing the warm affection 
of club members for them. The speak- 
ers were Samuel A. Anderson, William R. 
Thompson, Victor A. Friend and Rey. 
Leslie C. Nichols. 

Mr. Chatterton, on behalf of the 
club, presented Mr. Everett with a box 
of cigars and Mr. Tillinghast with a 
purse of money. In his response, Mr. 
Everett recalled his long association 
with the club and expressed his pleasure 
in serving it. Mr. Tillinghast, deeply 
moved by the expression of friendship, 
responded briefly and expressed char- 
acteristically his optimism in regard to 
the future of the club, citing the fact 
that the occasion marked the entrance 
of six new members. 

The new members are Rev. John Q. 
Parkhurst, Waltham, Rev. A. Avery 
Gates, Stoughton, R. H. Bird, Sr., and 
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Rev. R. H. Bird, Jr., Watertown, 
Edward Hempel, Swampscott, and Keith 
Munson, Tufts College. 

Music for the occasion was furnished 
by the Everett Trio and Ben Redden, 
soloist. 


GENERAL FIELD WORK 


Rev. Edna P. Bruner’s field work 
appointments in Maine during October 
included: Portland (Congress Square) , 
Biddeford, Yarmouth (with some from 
Freeport in attendance), Brunswick, 
Auburn, Augusta, Oakland, Pittsfield, 
Maine Council of Churches Leaders’ 
Conferences at Milo and Pittsfield, 
Dover-Foxcroft, Dexter, West Paris, 
Rumford, Livermore Falls, Orono, Ban- 
gor, Guilford, Sangefville,@akfield, and 
conference with state superintendent at 
Waterville. 

Miss Bruner was in Hartford, Conn., 
from October 27 to 31 and in Meriden, 
Conn., November 1. She will be in Ilh- 
nois from November 10 to December 17. 


MR. FISHER STARTS WEST 


‘Rev. Carleton M. Fisher resigned as 
pastor of the Church of the Messiah, 
Buffalo, N. Y., as of October 15. During 
his five years in Buffalo he served as 
president of the West Side Ministerial 
Association and as treasurer of the State 
Sunday School Association. He has 
gone, as stated previously, to the Pacific 
School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif., to 
train for postwar’ rehabilitation work. 
His parish honored him with a farewell 
dinner. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT- 
DEXTER, MAINE 


The annual meeting of the Universal- 
ist church of Dexter, Maine, took place 
on Friday, October 13, after a dinner 
served to 165 people by the Board of 
Directors and their wives. Millard G. 
Otto presided. The minister, Rev. 
Gordon Chilson Reardon, reported 
twelve funerals, twelve weddings, thirty- 
nine baptisms, sixty-five new members, 
five losses by transfer of letter, and 
eighty-six (four of them honorably dis- 
charged) on the Honor Roll. He 
reported the dedication of five new 
memorial windows, the gift of $500 
towards a new heating plant, and the 
offer of a church office and board room 
at such time as the heating equipment 
is installed. 

Reports were received from various 


committees and organizations, including - 


the Ladies’ Aid, Boneka Club, Men’s 
Fellowship, Mother’s Club, Youth 
Fellowship, church school, Clara Barton 
Guild and Mission Circle. | 

Repairs to the parsonage, made 
_ possible by the church, the Ladies’ Aid 
and the Mother’s Club, include new 
ceilings for all rooms on the first floor 
and the redecoration of these rooms, 
and the redecoration of two bedrooms 
upstairs with new floor covering for all 
rooms there. 


Outstanding events of the year in- 
cluded the meeting of the Men’s Fellow- 
ship with Bill Cunningham as speaker 
and Senator and Mrs. Owen Brewster, 
W. E. Mullins and Miss Marjorie Mills 
of the Boston Herald as guests. Speak- 
ers this year will include Dr. H. J. 
Fleure of Manchester College, England, 
and Governor-Elect Horace Hildreth. 

Treasurers of all organizations re- 
ported substantial balances. The church 
budget was increased $650 for the year 
1944 to 1945, $250 being a raise in 
salary for the minister. 

Officers for the year include N. C. 
Bucknam, president; C. H. Hall, vice- 
president; Evangeline Abbott, secre- 
tary; W. O. Allen, assistant secretary; 
R. F. Thompson, Merrill Trust Com- 
pany, treasurer; Rebecca Edes, assistant 
treasurer. 

Christmas boxes for all men and 
women in service have been provided at 
a cost in excess of $200. 

Rev. Edna P. Bruner, general field 
worker for the denomination, was pres- 
ent and spoke briefly. 


‘PENNSYLVANIA AND MICHIGAN 
SUPPORT UNIFIED APPEAL 


The Unified Appeal of the Universal- 
ist Church of America got off to a 
promising start. 

At their fall conference Universalist 
ministers of Pennsylvania voted unani- 
mously to observe Denominational Day 
to start the appeal in November. 

Michigan Universalists have turned 
in the first contribution from a state 
convention toward the 1944-1945 appeal. 
Michigan sent $100 toward the General 
Sunday School Association’s share in the 
budget. 

As a matter of interest the following 
churches paid more than their fair 
share toward the last Unified Appeal: 

Alabama, Chapman; California, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, Oakland, Pasadena, 
San Fernando Valley, Santa Paula; 
Connecticut, Hartford, New Haven, 
Norwich, Stafford; Florida, St. Peters- 
burg; Georgia, Atlanta, Bowers Chapel; 
Illinois, Avon, Joliet, Litchfield, Oak 
Park, Sycamore, Woodstock; Indiana, 
Muncie, Salem; Jowa, Mitchellville, 
Osage, Waterloo; Kansas, Hutchinson; 
Maine, Biddeford and Saco, Bowdoin- 
ham, Brownfield, Caribou, Lewiston, 
Mechanic Falls, North Jay, Oakfield, 
Round Pond, Swanville, South Water- 
ford; Massachusetts, Attleboro, Beverly, 
Braintree, Charlton, Danvers, Everett, 
Fitchburg, Haverhill, West Haverhill, 
Marlboro, Milford, Norwell (Assinippi) , 
Norwood, Orleans, Pigeon Cove, Shirley, 
Springfield (Unity Church), Waltham, 
Warren, Westminster; Michigan, Con- 
cord, Detroit, Farmington; Minnesota, 
Minneapolis (First Church) , Minneapolis 
(Tuttle Church), Owatonna, St. Paul; 
New Hampshire, Alstead and Langdon, 
Dover, Enfield, Marlboro, Newfields, 
Newport, Nottingham, Westmoreland, 
Winchester, Woodsville; New Jersey, 
Newark; New York, Auburn, Bingham- 
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ton, Canandaigua, Canton, Carthage,. 
Cooperstown, Hornell, Little Falls, 
Macedon, Morris, North Salem, Perry,_ 
Salisbury Center, Schuyler Lake; North 

Carolina, Kinston; Ohio, Blanchester,. 
Caledonia, Cleveland, Jersey, Le Roy,. 
Little Hocking, Milford, Sharon Center, , 
Springboro; Pennsylvania, Philadelphia_ 
(Church of the Messiah) ; Rhode Island, 

Pawtucket, Providence (First Church) ,. 
Providence (Church of the Mediator) ,. 
Valley Falls; Vermont, Andover, Bar- 
nard, Bellows Falls, Derby Line, Hart- 
land, Stowe, South Strafford, West. 
Burke; Wisconsin, Mukwonago. 


PARISH MEETING 
AT BROCKTON 


The annual meeting of the First. 
Universalist Parish of Brockton, Mass..,. 
was held October 8. President Carle- 
ton B. Howland presided. The financial 
report showed a small deficit. At the- 
insistence of the members a special, 
drive was opened during the meeting: 
to eliminate it, and as a result the 
parish has the promise of a balanced. 
budget for the first time in many years. 
As was explained at the meeting, the 
Brockton church has never had a bal- 
anced budget. In the old days, Gover- 
nor W. L. Douglas made up all deficits. 
and after his death it was possible to. 
draw on funds left by him and by Mr. 
and Mrs. Moses Packard. Until this year- 
a 50 per cent deficit has been the aver- 
age. 

Reports were heard from the minister, 
Rev. Albert Q. Perry, and the clubs. 
and departments of the parish. Mr: 
Perry reported on his work as a leader 
of. worship, educator, counselor, execu- 
tive, and representative of the church in 
social action. Each of the organizations. 
reported growth and increased activities. 
during the past year. ’ 

Elected as trustees for a three-year 
term were Alton Lincoln, Milton Horton,,. 
and Arthur Skinner. 


STOUGHTON CHURCH 
CELEBRATES 


The people of the Universalist church 
of Stoughton, Mass., have just observed 
the 200th anniversary of their church. 
The first celebration was held on 
Wednesday, October 11, when 168 people 
attended a banquet. The dining room | 
was beautifully decorated, the Tucker- 
man Trio of Boston furnished music, 
and greetings were brought by local 
clergymen, the town manager, Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff, superintendent of 
Universalist churches in Massachusetts, 
and Rudolph King, registrar of motor 
vehicles in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The second celebration was on Friday, 
the 13th, when antiques belonging to 
people formerly connected with the 
church were exhibited by a group of 
local women in period costume. Then 
there was a program of instrumental 
and vocal music with selections by a 
reader. The Ladies’ Social Circle served 
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refreshments. 
ple attended. 

The third celebration was on Sunday 
morning, the 15th, when an enlarged 
choir took part. Gifts of cash, checks, 
War Bonds and church equipment were 
received. Dr. A. Avery Gates, pastor, 
preached the sermon. This will appear 
in our next issue. 

The celebrations were brought to a 
close at the Sunday evening service, at 
which the Weber Male Quartet of Bos- 
ton sang, Rev. Harold S. Winship of 
the Congregational church of Hanson 
read the Scripture and Dr. Robert 
Cummins of Boston preached the sermon 
on “One Body and One Spirit.” 


One hundred thirty peo- 


NAVY RECOGNITION DAY 


_ Three prominent New York places of 
worship were visited by the Chief of 
_ Chaplains of the Navy October 8. He 
represented the Secretary of War and 
gave a special honor certificate. Cath- 
_olic and Episcopal churches and a 
Jewish synagogue from which men have 
gone as navy chaplains were visited. 
Two thousand two hundred religious 
institutions will receive certificates of 
honor for sending their men into the 
chaplaincy. 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH 
SCHOOL UNION 


The Universalist Sabbath School 
Union will hold its next meeting in the 
Medford Hillside Universalist church on 
November 15. Supper will be served 
at 6:30. For it reservations must be 
made by November 12 with Mrs. C. R. 
Barker, 89 Magoun Avenue (MYStic 
3172-W). At 7:30 there will be a wor- 
ship service, and at 7:45 Mrs. Dorothy 
Tilden Spoerl will speak on “The Church 
Plans for Christmas.” There will also 
be a Christmas Exhibit. 


The Engagement 


SALENDARS 


for 1945 


‘By Samuel Chamberlain 


These practical, beautiful Calendars 
have become a familiar and loved 
item particularly appropriate at 
Christmias time. Hach Calendar con- 
tains fifty-six beautiful full-page 
photographs in warm gravure 
opposite a week-by-week reminder 
pad for engagements. Each is- 
especially boxed for Christmas. 


The New England Calendar 
The Washington, D. C., Calendar 
The Virginia Calendar 


Despite increasing costs of materials 
the price is still only $1.00 


Sold at 
UNIVERSALIST HEADQUARTERS 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 


It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and - 


is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The ‘price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
medations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 


For further information please address the ' 


Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


For the Board of Managers 


PERSONALS 


Mr. and Mrs. William D. Metz of 
Green Bay, Wis., announce the birth of 
a son (William Clinton) on Octoker 13. 
The grandparents are Mr. and Mrs. 
O. H. McKenney of Leominster, Mass., 
and Rev. and Mrs. W. J. Metz of Cen- 
tral Square, N. Y. 


Rey. Sheldon Shepard, minister of the 
People’s Church of San Fernando 
Valley, California, is chairman of a 
four-week Institute on the Family in 
Wartime, meeting on Monday evenings 


in the Van Nuys High School. 


Rey. Ernest M. Whitesmith of Canon, 
Ga., underwent an operation at an At- 


_lanta hospital recently. 


Dr. and Mrs. Harold H. Niles of 
Watertown, N. Y., spent a week in New 
England recently and visited Univer- 
salist Headquarters. Dr. Kapp took the 
services for Mr. Niles on October 29. 


Nathan Niles, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Harold H. Niles of Watertown, N. Y., 
who has been teaching mathematics at 
St. Lawrence University for the past 
three years, has accepted a scholarship 
at Brown University, Providence, R. L., 
and began work November 1. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth MacCafirie 
of Brockton, Mass., announce the 
birth of a son October 1. Mr. Mac- 
Caffrie is a member of the Youth Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Convention. Mr. and Mrs. Mac- 
Caffrie are the advisers to the Brockton 
U.Y.F. and are teachers in the local 
church school. 


R. Franz Reissmann completed in 
September fifty years as organist in 
the Buena Vista’ Street Universalist 
Church, Roxbury, Mass., without hay- 
ing missed a single Sunday when 
services were held. On a recent occa- 
sion he rose from a hospital bed and 
was carried to his organ in order to 
keep his record perfect. 
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David Edward Gardella, son of Dr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Warren Gardella and 
first grandchild of Mrs. Edward L. 
Shinn, receptionist at Universalist 
Headquarters, began his trek in life 
Friday, Octcber 13. The happy grand- 
mother is doing well, as are all others 
involved. Modifying the old custom of 
“setting up the cigars,’ Mrs. Shinn is 
selting up the chocolates. 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons of Orange, 
Mass., is one of the leaders of the 
Youth Institute of Athol, Mass., Oc- 
tober 6-November 17, giving a course 
on “Tomorrow’s Neighbors.” 


Rev. and Mrs. Albert C. Niles ‘of 
Auburn, Maine, announce the birth of 
a daughter, Ann Louise, October 4. 


Mrs. Janet S. Stover observed on 
October 7 her twenty-sixth anniversary 
as secretary in the office of the General 
Sunday School Association. 


Miss Dorothy Thomas observed on 
October 7 her tenth anniversary as 
office secretary of the Association of 
Universalist Women. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., filled the 
pulpit’ of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church in Washington, Oc- 
tober 15, in the absence of Dr. Brooks, 
and supplied the Universalist church 
in Lowell, Mass., October 22. On 
November 5, Dr. Van Schaick wiil give 
the address at a centennial celebration: 
of the building of the First Universalist 
Church in Springfield, Mass., which has 
been arranged by the Church of the 
Unity, Unitarian-Universalist. 


Rev. Hazel I. Kirk of Casco, Maine, 
former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women and 
former president of the Massachusetts 


INVEST 


in an 
Annuity Agreement 


with the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House and have 
an income for life with- 
out worry about your in- 
vestments. 


RATES OF INTEREST 


40 to 50 years. .342% 
51 to 60 years..4 % 
61 to 70 years. .4424% 
71 to 80 years..5 % 
81 to 90 years. .6 % 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. . 
Delightfully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that majof in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 

Send for catalogue. >> ies 

EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 
To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 
professions. 


Harotp E. B. Spricut, Dean 
and Acting President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England. 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


A.U.W., was elected president of the 
Maine A.U.W. at the recent convention 
in Waterville. Miss Gladys H. Wright 
of Casco will be director of religious 
education at. Congress Square Church, 
Portland, Maine, this winter. The 
address of both for the next six months 
will be 187 Danforth Street, Portland. 


Rev. B. F. McIntire of Yarmouth, 
Maine, is now also pastor of the Free- 
port, Maine, church. 


Rev. A. W. Altenbern has begun 
work at Hardwick, Mass. 


Rev. Grant Butler of 1027 High 
Street, Des Moines, is now holding eve- 
ning services at Mitchellville, Iowa. 


Col. J. Theodore Whitney, an en- 
gineer officer of the Army now in France 
and a leader in our Wakefield, Mass., 
church, wrote an interesting letter on his 
recent experiences to a Wakefield friend 
which was published in the Wakefield 
Item. He said that the French were 
better fed than the English, but did not 
say that either were well fed. 


Rey. S. E. Gerard Priestley, formerly 
pastor of the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, New York, recently preached 
under the auspices of the Army and 
Navy Y.M.C.A. at Prospect Avenue 
Presbyterian Church and St. Paul’s 
Methodist Church in Trenton, N. J., also 
at the Ewing Presbyterian Church and 
the First Methodist Church of Red 
Bank, N. J. While in Red Bank, he 
spoke before the Ministerial Association 
and addressed audiences at the U.S.O. 
Club. He also addressed Orientation 
Classes at Fort Dix and Fort Monmouth. 
During the months of November and 
December, “Mr. Priestley will be preach- 
ing and lecturing in the Middle West. 


Rey. Cloyd H. Valentine, D.D., pas- 
tor of Grace Universalist Church and 
of the First Universalist Church of 
Lowell, Mass., has been confined to his 
home, 17 Marlborough Street, Lowell, 
for the past ten weeks by serious illness. 
He has been much cheered and helped 
by letters of friends. His two sons are 
in the Navy, and the elder son has just 
been brought back from the South Seas 
and stationed in Boston. The Red Cross 
effected the transfer. 


Rev. Douglas Frazier now may be 
addressed at 250 Washington Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


Millard H. Jencks, president of St. 
Lawrence University, is still seriously ill. 
Dean Harold E. Speight has been made 
acting president. 


Rev. Ellsworth .C. Reamon, D.D., 
president, and A. Ingham Bicknell, 
treasurer of the Universalist Church of 
America, were in Washington on October 
23 to attend the meeting of the Board 
of Management of the Universalist 
National Church. They were given a 
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dinner at the church, served by a com- 
mittee of ladies and attended by the of- 
ficers, trustees and pastor. It was a 
successful conference. 


Obituary 


MRS. PRESTON PENGRA 


Mrs. Pearl W. Pengra, widow of Preston 
Pengra, died September 8 at the homes of 
her niece, Mrs. Stella O’Meara, in Rockford, 
Ill. 

Mrs. Pengra was born at Monticello, Wis., 
October 24, 1879, the youngest daughter 
of Byron and Judith Wood. When she was 
seven years of age the family moved to 
Monroe, Wis., where she graduated from high 
school. She was married to Preston Pengra 
on February 22, 1903, and lived in Stock- 
ton, Ill., until 1910, when her husband died. 

She cared for her aged parents in Monroe 
and later was a house mother at the Uni- 
versity in Madison, Wis. ; 

Mrs. Pengra was active in the Universalist 
churches at Monroe and Stockton, and be- 
came a member of the Executive Board of 
the Illinois Universalist Convention and 
of the Board of the Illinois A.U.W. 

She is survived by five nieces and two 
nephews. 

Funeral services were held in the Shriner 
Chapel in Monroe on Sunday, September 
10. Rev. O. G. Colegrove of Stockton offici- 
ated, assisted by Rev. T. Pope, pastor of the 
Universalist church at Monroe. 


ELMER L. HUNDLEY 


Eimer L. Hundley, superintendent of the 
campus post office at the University of 
Cincinnati, died on September 13 while at 
work on the campus. Mr. Hundley had 
been in the Post Office Department for 
fifty-three years when he retired October 1, 
1942. He was recalled for service because 
of the man-power shortage. 

During the administration of Woodrow 
Wilson he was assistant superintendent of 
mails in Cincinnati. The last seventeen 
years of his service before his retirement 
he spent as superintendent at the Lockland, 
Ohio, post office. 

Mr. Hundley was born in Peru, Ind., 
and went to Cincinnati with his family 
when five years of age. : 

Mrs. Hundley, who is chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the Cincinnati Uni- 
versalist church, suffered a heart attack in 
August and was seriously ill at the time of 
her husband’s death. 

Mr. Hundley was a member of the 
Henry Barnes Masonic Lodge of Dayton, 
Ky., a 32nd degree Mason and member 


‘of the Cincinnati Universalist church. He 


had been serving as a member of Selective 
Service Board No. 25, Carthage. 

A short prayer service was held at the 
Schmidtt-Dhonau Funeral Home Saturday 
morning, September 16, and then the body 
was removed to the Universalist church 
in Walnut Hills, where the service was 
conducted by his minister, Rev. George H. 
Thorburn, Jr., that afternoon. It was 
attended by a large body of post-office 
employees, members of the Masonic order, 
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friends and members of the church. Burial 
was at Newtown, Ohio. 

Besides his wife, Mr. Hundley is sur- 
vived by a daughter, Mrs. Nell Smith, 
three grandchildren and one great-grand- 
child, three brothers and one sister. 


MRS. G. W. ATWELL 


Mrs. George W. Atwell, a member of 
the Universalist church of Rochester, N. Y., 
since April 20, 1930, died in Rochester on 
September 20. She was a faithful church 
worker, A memorial service was conducted 
by Rev. Weston A. Cate, D.D., at the 
home of a nephew, Harwood Martin, of 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


MISS GRACE A. RICE 


Miss Grace A. Rice died September 15 
at her home in Rochester, N. Y. She was 
received into membership of the First 
Universalist Church of Rochester on April 
21, 1889. Over the years she attended her 
church regularly and served it in many 
capacities. At the time of her death she 
was president of the Wooden-Grose Class 
and head of the Home Department. She 
was an inveterate conventiongoer and will 
be greatly missed in Universalist circles 
throughout New York State. Over a long 
period she also made annual pilgrimages 
to Murray Grove, and supported loyally 
the Universalist summer meetings there. 

Funeral services were conducted by her 
pastor, Rev. Weston A. Cate, D.D. 


Christmas Manger Set 
A Belight for Young anh Old 


MRS. C. H. GAINES 


Chloe Stearns Gaines died at her home 
in Canton, N. Y., Friday morning, October 
6. Mrs. Gaines led the choir at the regu- 
lar Sunday-morning service of the Uni- 
versalist church, October 1, as she had 
done since 1911. Late that night she was 
stricken with a heart attack. For more 
than two years, however, Mrs. Gaines had 
been in poor health. In spite of this, she 
continued her work with her music in the 
church and with her students in the com- 
munity. Active for many years as a 
leader in the musical field in the college, 
the community and the church, Mrs. Gaines 
was known and loved by many generations 
of St. Lawrence students. 

Mrs. Gaines was born in Winthrop, 
N. Y., October 21, 1880, the daughter of 
Spencer H. and Lois Marsh Stearns. She 
entered St. Lawrence University with the 
class of 1900 and after two years trans- 
ferred to the New England Conservatory 
of Music. From 1903 until 1913 she was 
a member of the faculty of the State 
Normal School at Potsdam, N. Y. On 
December 12, 1918, she married Clarence 
Hurd Gaines, 

Mrs. Gaines is survived by her husband, 
Prof. Gaines, one son, Richard, and two 
sisters, Mrs. Jessie S. Hardie and Miss 
Jennie Stearns. 

Funeral services were held at the First 
Universalist Church of Canton, Sunday, 
October 8. Rev. Hugh S. Tigner officiated. 

E. H. L. 


The sixteen lifelike figures are 
printed in rich colors and are var- 
_ nished to a lustrous washable finish. 
Made of sturdy fiberboard, they 
may be used year after year. 


The individual figures fit firmly in- 
’ to the slotted tabs of a durable one- 
piece platform—and may easily be 


Price $1.50 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


put back into the box for use again 
next Christmas—and the next. 


Each set comes in an attractive gift 
box, the cover of which is pictured 
‘above. 

Included in each box is a heautifal 
four-colored folder, bringing the com- 
plete story in the words of the Bible. 
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STAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


BOSTON 8 MASS: 


LIEUT. E. M. TORNQUIST 


Eugene Merle Tornquist was killed in 
the crash of his plane June 15 last in 
California. He was the first man of 
Mitchellville, Towa, to be killed in the war. 

He was born at Kidder, South Dakota, 
on March 12, 1919, the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Victor Tornquist, and when a year 
old his family moved to Mitchellville, Iowa, 
He graduated from high school and also 
from Cornell College. He excelled as an 
athlete, and brought honor to the institu- 
tions he represented. 

He became an ensign in the Navy, and 
later a lieutenant, junior grade. He was 
awarded the Purple Heart for injury re- 
ceived in the Liscomb Bay disaster. 

He was married on March 9, 1943, to 
M. Lavada Barrow. 

He is survived by his wife, his parents, 
two sisters and one brother, Don, a tech- 
nical sergeant in the U. S. Army in Iran 
for more than a year. 

Lieut. Tornquist was a Universalist, and 
funeral services were held in the Universal- 
ist church of Mitchellville, June 28, 1944. 


Rev. Verna Rbheingans, pastor, officiated, 
assisted by Reyv.. O. G. Colegrove of 
Stockton, IIl., the pastors of all Mitchellville 


churches, and the American Legion. 


R. L. UPTON 


Rodney Lincoln Upton died September 
28 at his home in Bedford, Mass., where 
he had resided for many years. Funeral 
services were held at Concord on Saturday 
morning, September 30, and interment was 
at Central Cemetery, Orange, the same 
afternoon. Rev. C. H. Emmons, pastor of 
the Universalist church of Orange and_ an 
intimate friend, officiated at the committal 
service. 

Born in Templeton seventy-nine years 
ago, Mr. Upton spent his early life in 
Orange, where he was married in June, 
1888, to Annie L. Parker. While in Orange 
he worked for the New Home Sewmg Ma- 
chine Company. In 1891 he moved to 
Boston, where he held various positions 
in the retail shoe and hosiery business. 
He was first associated with James A. 
Houston. Company, and there specialized 
in shoe-window decoration. During this 
period he received first prize in a nation- 
wide competition sponsored by the Shoe 
and Leather Review. This has often been 


_veferred to as the finest shoe window of all 


time. He also received a medal for ex- 
eellence of work at the Pan-American 
exhibit at Buffalo. From there he went to 
R. H. White Company as assistant man- 
ager and buyer of the Shoe Department, 
and later was head of the Gillette Upton 
Company. 
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Mr. Upton was a member of Joseph 
Webb Lodge of Masons at the Masonic 
Temple in Boston, a member of Social 
Lodge of Odd Fellows, Orange, and was 
formerly a member of General Sheridan 
Camp, Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil 
War in Orange. He was president of the 
Retail Shoe Salesman’s Association of Bos- 
ton in 1919. 

Mr. Upton was a man who by his inter- 
est in others and his willingness to help 
them had endeared himself to a large circle 
of people who valued his friendship and his 
high qualities of citizenship. 

He is survived by his wife and a sister, 
Mrs. Charles K. Reynolds, of Apponaug, 
R. I. 


991 Manger Scene 
992 The Wise Men 


Notices 


MAINE COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Received on transfer from New York, Rey. 
Herbert Gillespie Weeks; from Connecticut, 
Rey. Hope Hilton. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

License for one year granted to David C. 
Cole and Keith Munson. 

Ordination of Robert G. Hosmer author- 
ized. 

Reciprocal fellowship granted to Willard 
L. McKinstry (Unitarian). 


CHRISTMAS WINDOW 
TRANSPARENCIES 


Something very new are these beautiful 
window transparencies which give the 
effect of stained glass. Use them in the 
classroom or give them for gifts at 


home. Size, 10%x13 inches. Hight colors. 
Made of cellophane, cleverly fashioned. 


60 cents each 4 for $2.006. 


No. 
993 Shepherds 
994 Flight into Egypt 


Order from Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


ORDER NOW! 


Your Supply of the 1944 Advent Devotional Manual 


A GARLAND OF ADVENT PRAISE 


Single copies, 5 cents each; lots of 10 to 99, 4% cents each; 100 or more, 


4 cents each; plus postage. 


‘Meditations and prayers of six of our ministers are here combined in 


a labor of love. Contributors are: 


William Wallace Rose 
Harmon M. Gehr 

John Q. Parkhurst 
Robert Cummins 

Hugh S. Tigner 
Emerson Hugh Lalone 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


copies of 


A GARLAND OF ADVENT PRAISE 
(Single copy, 5 cents;\10 to 99, 414 cents; 100 or more, 4 cents; plus 


postage.) 
Enclosed find 


or bill me 
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Crackling 


First Salesgirl: That man I just sold 
a five-pound box of candy to said it 
was for his wife. 

Second Ditto: Is he newly married? 

First: Either that or he’s done some- 
thing —Watchman-Examiner. 


A classified ad from a Nebraska 
paper: “For Sale. Two police puppies. 
Prize-winning parents, both males.”— 


Editor & Publisher. 


An artist who wanted a home among 
the Taconic Hills of Vermont was talk- 
ing the matter over with a farmer who 
allowed that he had a house for sale. “I 
must have a good view,” said the artist. 
“Is there a good view?” : \ 

“Well,” drawled the farmer, “from the 
front porch yuh kin see Ed Snow’s 
barn, but beyond that there-ain’t nothin’ 
but a bunch of mountains.”—Wall Street 
Journal. 


A -Negro soldier, who had been 


_wounded overseas, lay in the sick bay of 


a hospital ship entering New York Har- 
bor. A medical officer stopped by on 
a last-minute checkup to ask the soldier 
whether he had any personal belongings 
which he wished carried ashore. The 
boy shook his head. 

“You don’t mean to say that a soldier 
who saw as much action as you did has 
no souvenirs?” exclaimed the officer. 

“Captain,” said the soldier, “I don’t 
have no souvenirs—cause all I wants of 
this here war is jest a faint recollection.” 
—Coronet. 


Stranger (glaring): You're sitting on 
my hat, sir. f 

Old Gentleman (crisply): Hm-m! So 
that’s what it is. Must you wear those 
hard-brimmed styles?>—Christian Science 
Monitor. > 

Father: There’s ample time for Sara 
to think about getting married. Let 
her wait until the right man comes 
along. 

Mother: I see no reason why she 
should wait. I didn’t—Hachange. 


The late J. P. Morgan had a thorough 
knowledge of the workings of the human 
mind. One day the banker arrived at 
his office carrying an empty bird cage 
in his hand. No one commented to the 
big boss on this odd circumstance. 

For three days Mr. Morgan prac- 
ticed this strange ritual, and finally one 
of his junior managers spoke up timidly. 

“T hope you won’t be angry with 
me for asking, but why do you come 
in every day carrying an empty bird — 
cape?” 

“Angry with you?” laughed the © 
millionaire. “Not at all. I had a bet 
with a friend that I had at least one 
curious employee, and thanks to you, ~ 
I’ve won it.”—Milwaukee Journal. 


